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THE FILMING OF 


ad gah; 


TUMBLES 


YOUR 
HANDY GUIDE 
To Tvc 

STAFF 
& SERVICES 


: " serving the world’s firnmakes _ 
16 & 35mm Color Negative Developing. 
“16 & 35mm Color Dailies, Release Prints, — 
Intermediates 


ony 1V@ has Chem‘one 


tvc laboratories, inc., 311 west 43rd street, new york, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 


TO IMPROVE 
NEW YORK FILMMAKING, 
YOU’VE GOT TO HAVE ’VISION. 


Panavision. Once you've said tf, Like Panavisiorrcameras, 
you ve said it all in 35mm. Cameras. Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 
Lenses. Systems. Ihe works. come the industry's standard, their 
Starting with the new ultra-versa- quality and versatility is world famous 
tile, self blimnoed Panaflex*A camera with exotic new additions appearing 
so advanced, it'sagenerationahead — regularly. 
of its Time. A camera so light and Let us show you more about 
natural to use, you'll have trouble Panavision. As the exclusive East 
remembering It's a “35, and it's Coast Panavision distributor, we invite 
Studio silent! you To visit Our 
Or PSR: the world’s most 2 gm camera depar- 
wanted studio camera a, NAV/S/ON ment and see why 
that has seta new a = somanymotion 
standard in professional mem icture credits 
filmmaking for silence, | fi say: filmed In 
reliability and versatility. wine ae —_____ / Mim Panavision. 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 
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The Precision 
of Swiss Movement 
is Also in Motion. 


SUPER TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Here’s your chance to trade-in your existing spring- 


Supremely refined, yet unbelievably rugged. 


When it comes to creating delicate 
instrumentation, Swiss perfection is 
legend. No less so with the impeccably 
engineered BOLEX H-16 EBM. The 
product of 50 years of Bolex experi- 
ence, it achieves a new standard of 


a~ 


accuracy for 16mm cameras with a 
realistic price. 

To fully appreciate this accomplish- 
ment, consider the imperatives of 
professional filmmaking. And how su- 
perbly the EBM serves them. 


The First Imperative: Effortless 
Handling. The photo shows a fully 
equipped yet perfectly handheld 
camera—from its one-amp 


battery in the pistol grip to its - 


unbelievable 16-100mm f/1.9 
Vario Switar automatic power 
zoom lens with built-in 

light meter. Total weight of 
this rugged, ready-to- 

roam package? An 

incredible 12% lbs. 


The Second 

Imperative: Uncompro- 
mising Performance. All the 
essentials for professional 
results are gathered here: 
chronometer accurate 
electric film drive, suit- 
able for synchronized 
sound with your choice of 
crystal or sync pulse generator. 
A diaphragm presetting device 
that lets you focus and frame 
with full light coming into the 
flickerless reflex viewfinder. And all 
the other niceties that help you refine 
your technique and your results, in- 
cluding: variable speeds from 10 to 50 


SOLE «< 


Professional Motion Picture Equipment 


wound Bolex camera for $400.00 when you purchase 
the fabulous new Bolex H16 EBM Electric with 
automatic power zoom Vario Switar 100 POE 
lens. Here’s how it works: We will send you 

a check for $400 for any Bolex 16mm 
camera with lens, regardless of age, 

in fair, undamaged condition, im- 

mediately upon receipt of your 


old camera and the Bolex 
U.S.A. guarantee' card 
and sales receipt for 

the new EBM/POE. 


Void where 
prohibited by law. 


Offer expires 
12/31/79. 


fps, built-in 
filter slot, automatic 
threading and full rewind. 


The Third Imperative: Adapta- 
bility. With its positive-locking large 
bayonet mount and optional C-mount 
adapter, you can attach virtually any 
lens to your Bolex EBM. And for sta- 
bility under all shooting conditions, 
choose among our versatile tripod, 
precision-machined monopod, or 
ge shoulder brace. 
= There are two power 
supplies available for 
the Bolex EBM —as 
much power as 
you ll ever need 
for continuous 
studio or on- 
location shoot- 
ing. And with the 
easy clip-on 400 
ft. magazine, your 
film capacity is 
sure to measure up to 
all your shooting 
requirements. 


The Final Imperative: Affordability. 
When we say that you can rig up a 
quite complete system for less than 
half the price of other high quality 
16mm cameras, you may be aston- 
ished. So initially were the many pros 
who have since discovered that they 
needn't spend a fortune to own a sys- 
tem which can help them build one. 
We urge you to inspect the Bolex 
EBM carefully before you purchase any 
other camera. And set the perfection 
of Swiss movement into motion for 
you. Bolex...First in sixteen. 


Bolex (U.S.A.) Inc., 250 Community Drive, Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 (516) 466-8222 
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The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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editor 
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“How i you light the World Dade Center?” 


Cinematographer Arthur Ornitz learned 
to make movies by making movies. He 
loves New York City, backdrop for such 
Ornitz-filmed pictures as “An Unmarried 
Woman,” “Anderson Tapes” and “Serpico,” 
to name a few. He credits the joy of 
shooting in New York to some enlightened 
city policies, his own hard-won expertise, 
and even the products of a well-known 
manufacturer of motion picture film. 


“My brother and I learned still 
photography first.We did everything, got 
to know all sorts of cameras, did 
our own processing, the works. 

“Then another film student and I 
got hold:of a 16 mm camera and put it 
in a suitcase with a little hole for the 
lens to stick out, and we made a short 
movie about the city from a dog’ point 
of view. We carried that suitcase 
everywhere, shooting from the dog’s 
eye-level. We put it.on roller skates, 
tried things no one else ‘had tried. Our 
film attracted some attention, and later 
we were asked to remake it in 35. mm; 

‘but for me, it was never as. good as it 
was the first time. 


Qe 


& 


“New York City is one of the 
world’s great movie sets. TV has made 
audiences more aware of reality. They 
quickly sense when something is 
phoney. They want real earthquakes, 
real streets. They really drove us to 
shoot in the streets, and it’s been great, 
because it’s the real thing. 

“New Yorkers take the movie 
business seriously. They assign you 
members of the Tactical Police Force, 
and those officers stick with you. 
They're paid by the city, not the pro- 
ducer. They're tough guys and sweet to 
work with. There are very few places 
in New York that they can’t clear for 
you to shoot. 

““Eastman.color negative II film 
5247 is wonderful for shooting in the 
city. It has a very fine grain, the blacks 
are velvety and the whites hold up. 
When you’re using the city as.a 
background for a scene, it’s the lights 
in the distance that count. It’s easy to 
light your scene; just turn on enough 
arcs. But how do you light the World 
Trade Center with its fluorescent bulbs 
and the street lights and the car traffic 
and the neon signs and so forth. 

The sensitivity of 5247 does:it for you. 
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“On a feature film you have to 
have form and professional discipline, 
and you have to play first fiddle to 
the director’s conducting. But when 
you’re doing a film as a student or 
for yourself,.then you should really try to 
reach for something. I tell my students, 
‘Whether it’s'a new way of looking at 
color or lighting or composition —what- 
ever it is—it should have your stamp, 
your signature. It should be your own.” 


If you would like to receive our publica- 
tion for filmmakers, Kodak Professional 
Forum, write Eastman Kodak Company, 

Dept. 640, 343 State Street, Rochester, 

NY 14650. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
; ATLANTA: 404/351-6510 
: CHICAGO: 312/654-5300 


DALLAS: 214/351-3221 
HOLLYWOOD: 213/464-6131 
NEW YORK: 212/262-7100 
ROCHESTER: 716/254-1300 
SAN FRANCISCO: 415/928-1300 
WASH.., D.C.: 202/554-9300 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1979 


Kodak...Official motion picture consultant-to the 1980 Olympic Winter Games. 


WHAT’S NEW 


IN PRODUCTS, SERVICES AND LITERATURE 


“VENUS RISING” POSTER FOR 
HOUSTON FEST! 


The 12th Annual Festival of The 
Americas, now based in Houston, has 
commissioned the noted Virginia artist, 
Mr. Allan Jones to create the exciting new 
fine arts design for the 1979 Houston 
International Film Festival poster. This 
brilliantly creative concept, titled, 
“VENUS RISING” is a visual inter- 
pretation of the classic Botticelli Venus 
logo design of The Festival of The 
Americas, transformed into an ethereal 
painting of the Venus rising along shafts 
of multi-colored light, while the surreal 
scene is being filmed by acameraman. In 
full color acrylic, the 29" X 36" painting is 
being made available to film-makers ina 
limited edition only this year, in a radical 
departure from past years. This year the 
- Festival of the Americas poster is not the 
entry mailing piece, but is being sent only 
to those who enter the festival (one lim- 
ited edition poster per entry), or those 
who place a special order for the print. 
Unsigned prints, shipped rolled in a 
heavy tube, suitable for framing, are $10, 
while the signed, numbered, limited edi- 
tion prints are $50 each. The poster car- 
ries the festival logo and dates for 1979. 

The artist, Allan Jones, is one of 
America’s leading imagists, whose 
evocative and ultra-realistic paintings 
hang in The Philadelphia Museum, The 
Ford Foundation, The Chrysler Museum, 
& The High Museum of Atlanta. His 
awards include: The Pennsylvania 


1080 


Academy of Fine Arts, The Chrysler 
Museum, and The Smithsonian 
Museum. Allan Jones’ work has been 
compared to that of Andrew Wyeth, and 
his original paintings hang in some of 
America’s finest private collections. 
The Houston International Film Festi- 
val of The Americas entry kit goes into 
the mail next week. The Festival dates for 
1979 are November 14th-18th. The Festi- 
val has elevated its main category 
awards (Feature, Shorts, Documentary, 
TVC’s, Experimental, and TV Produc- 
tion) to Gold Venus Statuettes. Gold, 
Silver & Bronze Venus Medallions are 
awarded in the regular categories which 
now include new sections for Graphic 
Arts (posters), and Screenplays, both 
features & Short Subjects. For the com- 
plete Houston Festival of The Americas 
entry and information kit, plus details on 
the competition, The Film Market, and 
the Trade Fair, plus the seminars and 
production workshops, send your name 
and address to: J. Hunter Todd; Presi- 
dent & Founder; 12th Annual Festival of 
The Americas; Post Office Box 27574; 
Houston, Texas 77027; telephone: (713) 
877-8357; Cable: INTERFILM, Houston. 


ULTRA THIN CdS EXPOSURE METER 
AVAILABLE FROM SOLIGOR 


The ultra-thin Soligor U F CdS Expo- 
sure Meter, is now available from dealers 
across the country according to an an- 
nouncement by AIC Photo, Inc. of Carle 
Place, New York. The highly accurate, 
reflective type hand-held meter is usable 


for both still and cine photography. 

The Soligor U F Exposure Meter has 
an ASA range of 6 to 6400 with a shutter 
speed range of 8 seconds to 1/2000th 
second and a F-stop range of 1 to 32. The 
Cine range is 8 to 32 FPS. E. V ranges 
are: low, 2-10; high, 9-18 (ASA 125). 

In making the announcement, Ron 
Gelman, Marketing Director, noted that 
there has been a sudden resurgence in 
hand-held exposure meters. Although 
meterless cameras are rather rare, 
photographers are still purchasing the 
hand units as back-up meters, for critical 
and adverse lighting conditions and for 
those situations where built-in units often 
get fooled. 

The Soligor U F Exposure Meter, which 
uses a RM625R or PX-675 CdS cell, 
comes complete with the battery, instruc- 
tions and case with strap. Suggested re- 
tail price is $25.95. 
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CINE CAM BOWS NYC CAMERA 
RENTAL WING 


NEW YORK: In a move to provide the 
continuingly escalating NYC feature film 
and commercial production community 
with the finest 35mm and 16mm cam- 
eras, Hollywood-based Cine Cam has 
announced the opening of a New York 
rental division. Headed by Joseph and 
Alan Mehrez and company v.p. Mike 
Spera, Cine Cam’s executive offices and 
showroom are located at 1619 Broadway, 
NYC, suite 717. 

Currently available for feature film and 
commercial assignments via Cine Cam 
are: New Arriflex 35mm BL 2 cameras 
replete with Zeiss Super Speed Lenses, 
Nuvicon Video attachments, 20-120mm 
& 25-250 fully blimped Vari Focal Lenses 
with J-4 zoom motors, 1000 and 400 ft. 
magazines, Arri |] C Hard Front and High 
Speed (80 FPS) lenses, Micron Wireless 
Microphone Systems and a full comple- 
ment of related equipment. 

In making the announcement company 
president Alan Mehrez remarked, “New 
York’s demand for quality production 
equipment has reached an all-time high. 
The future of film production in this city is 
constantly expanding. Cine Cam’s 
equipment should be especially attrac- 
tive to the N.Y. market for a number of 
reasons. All our cameras are maintained 
by T. Carl Schietinger of Optical Re- 
search. One of the most knowledgeable 
experts in the field, Schietinger will be 
personally responsible for collimating 
and servicing our cameras. 

Alan Mehrez will represent Cine Cam 
in Boston and Los Angeles while Mike 
Spera concentrates on the New York film 
scene. For availability and price informa- 
tion on Cine Cam equipment, Mike Spera 
may be reached at (212) 489-9777. 
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A Happy Marriage 


EIKI/Soundmate Interlock System 


The convenience and cost saving of owning a professional 16mm projec- 
tor that offers oe or double system sound can now be yours with the 
marriage of Eiki RT and NT projectors to the Soundmate Interlock/Double 
Band System. Soundmate has been designed as an exclusive accessory 
for Eiki projectors, converting them quickly and inexpensively into top 
7 baited interlock/double band projectors. The Soundmate Twin-100 

eries is joined in a side-by-side position to the Eiki projector in minutes 
and without special tools. Thus, the Eiki can be used as an interlock/dou- 
ble band sound projector or disconnected for single system use. The 
Soundmate Compact-200 Series is connected permanently to the Eiki, 
becoming an integral part of the projector. It is ideal where the majority of 
projection work is in double system sound and is easily portable for 
out-of-the studio use. Soundmate systems can be purchased with an Eiki 
projector or fitted to your existing Eiki RT or NT. Soundmate is a precision 
made, state of the art, interlock/double band system which features the 
latest in high quality electronics for superior sound recording and repro- 


@ Eiki RT projector (left) and Soundmate 
Twin-100 Interlock System (right). 


Prices: 

Soundmate Twin-100PB 
(playback only) 

Soundmate Twin-100PBR 
(playback and record) . . .$2950.00 

Soundmate Compact-200PB 

* (playback only) $2350.00 

Soundmate Compact-200PBR 

(playback and record) . . .$3200.00 


$2100.00 


duction. And, it is available at the lowest price of any interlock/double 
band system now on the market. Call or write today for additional informa- 
tion. Soundmate is another exclusive product of Alan Gordon Enterprises 


SOUNDMATE e 4 / AN 


Compact-200 — 
The Eiki projector st ys 
and filmdeck are 
mounted in a single 
housing. 
@ SOUNDMATE Twin-100 — 
Side-by-side arrangement 
of the Eiki and Soundmate 
Twin-100 features a 
mechanical interlock. 


alan gordon enterprises ine. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 


Copyright © 1979 
Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. 
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Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 


“We have one of the first CP-16's 
and it’s still our only camera.” 


Albert and David Maysles with their CP-16 camera used on their feature film 
Grey Gardens and commercials for Citibank, TWA and IBM. 


“This is acamera you can depend on. Recently, we used it on 
two trips around the world for Citibank, and it never failed us. That's 
millions of feet of film.’ | 

“We feel totally secure without a 
second camera—even in situations 
where you only get one chance.’ 

“Our CP-16 is rugged and never 


tiring. You can't pS . 
UAE er a fPAPYPPCA 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. ALAN GORDON 
456 West 55th Street ‘ 32380 Howard St. Madison Helalits. ENTERPRISES, INC. 


New York, NY 10019 Michigan 48071 (313) 589-1900 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
(212) 757-6977 676N. St. Clair, Chicago, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Illinois, 60611 (312) 321-9406 (213) 466-3561 / 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, (213) 985-5500 
Texas, 75206 (214) 369-1165 


SUSTAINING 
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time decoder 
IRT-EBU-system 
facilitates and 
shortens the 
synchronization 


through new optics, ba ae 
electronic | : reproduction of film 
universal counter possible : 
high sound quality 
also for stereo 


simplified 
threading way 


= fully electronic drive = variable speed up to 10ply 
synch. speed # electronical coupling system = 
excellent wow and flutter values = Holoscope 
equipment on request. 

Descriptive literature will be submitted upon 
request 


Canoga Park, CA 91304 « (213) 998-4033 


INC. 


STEENBECK INC. 
Manufacturers of the Worlds Finest Flatbed Editors 


WHEN 
YOU'RE READY TO 
MOVE UP 
TO STEENBECK 
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Steenbeck 
Model ST-928 


CAMERA MART IS READY 
FOR YOU. 


When your editing demands the 
ultimate in precision, optical 
quality and ease of operation, 
Camera Mart has it for you. 
Steenbeck. The most sought-after 
name in editing systems. Precision 
machining and optical excellence 
combine to give Steenbeck the 
edge in faster, more versatile 
editing and gentle film handling. 
You'll appreciate Steenbeck at 
2 a.m., after an all-night session. 
And the next day, when your handiwork receives the praise 
you deserve. 

Steenbeck is the ultimate link between your editing ideas and 
final work print. And Camera Mart is your link to Steenbeck. 

All models, both 16 and 35mm. With rental, sales and leasing 
arrangements to suit every requirement. It makes sense that the 
number one name in editing would choose the number one 
equipment supplier as their New York distributor. We make a 
perfect team. Call us today for details. 


Member Profesional 
Motion Picture, SUSTAINING 


“CAMERA MART x 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 
456 West 55th Street, New York, New York 10019 (212) 757-6977 Telex: 1-2078 


Rental — Sales — Long Term Leases — Dealers Inquiries Invited 


Steenbeck Model ST-1901 


THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW 


The production of programmed multi- 
image (also known as multimedia) pre- 
sentations is thoroughly analyzed in 
IMAGES, IMAGES, IMAGES, an East- 
man Kodak book written by Michael F. 
Kenny and Raymond F. Schmitt that pro- 
vides practical solutions to problems of 
planning, executing and using such a-v 
programs (Kodak publication S-12, 
$15.95). 


The potential of a novel photographic 
process is described by Michael Wenyon 
in UNDERSTANDING HOLOGRAPHY, 
the laser-beam production of 3- 
dimensional pictures. While currently 
used only in stills, holography’s future in 
movies and television is discussed in this 
stimulating technical volume (Arco 
$12.50). 


Production in Super-8 is examined in 
practical detail by independent movie- 
maker Lenny Lipton in LIPTON ON 
FILMMAKING, a useful collection of skill- 
fully written articles and essays dealing 
with equipment and techniques of the 
format (Simon & Schuster $7.95). 


In SOUND RECORDING FOR MO- 
TION PICTURES, Charles B. Frater sur- 
veys the latest developments, recapping 
the physical properties of sound and 
electricity, and discussing expertly their 
application to recording techniques and 
equipment (Barnes $5.95). 


The 4th revised edition of Alec Nis- 
bett’s authoritative volume, THE TECH- 
NIQUE OF THE SOUND STUDIO, pre- 
sents an in-depth survey of current sound 
recording practices in television and 
radio. Both technical and creative as- 
pects are considered in this profes- 
sionally written text (Hastings House 
$14.50/10.50). 


In TELEVISION PRODUCTION, Alan 
Wurtzel offers a thoroughgoing survey of 
present-day procedures in their techno- 
logical and esthetic aspects, an effective 
introduction to basic and advanced video 
production (McGraw-Hill $17.95). 


Joseph F. Robinson’s VIDEOTAPE 
RECORDING updates the state of the 
craft in this new edition of a standard text 
dealing with the theory and practice of a 
versatile technology and its expanding 
use (Hastings House $18.50). 

kk* 
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ASPECTS OF CINEMA 


Diligently researched by Phyllis Rauch 
Klotman, FRAME BY FRAME: A BLACK 
FILMOGRAPHY offers an annotated list- 
ing of over 3,000 films dealing with black 
themes or subject matter. Both Afro- 
American and Third World Blacks are 
covered in this scholarly reference work, 
an essential tool acknowledging the 
presence and participation of Blacks in 
movies and their contribution to the art 
(Indiana U. Press $25). 


In THE AMERICAN VEIN, Christopher 
Wicking and Tise Vahimagi assemble the 
television credits of some 300 U.S. 
directors of series, specials and shows. 
Properly annotated and cross-ref- 
erenced, it is a most valuable source for 
reference and research (Dutton $12.95/ 
6.95). 


An erudite approach to X-rated movies 
as part of a general study of eroticism, 
the SADEIAN WOMAN by Angela Carter 
clarifies the Marquis de Sade theories on 
the relationship of sexuality to power, and 
relates them to the sexual fantasies of 
pornographic films (Pantheon $7.95). 


Julian Petley, in his well-researched 
CAPITAL AND CULTURE: GERMAN 
CINEMA 1933-45, discusses the con- 
tinuity of the German film industry’s 
structure and products from the Weimar 
Republic days to the Nazi take-over (N.Y. 
Zoetrope, 31 E. 12 St., NYC 10003, $7). 


The script of Josef von Sternberg’s 
classic movie, THE BLUE ANGEL, is 
published together with the Heinrich 
Mann novel on which it is loosely based, 
marking the 50th anniversary of that 
memorable film (Unger $12.50/4.95). 


Confounding the allegations of blas- 
phemy leveled by some humorless 
clerics and laics, the script of the hi- 
larious film, MONTY PYTHON’S LIFE 
OF BRIAN, will regale readers with evi- 
dences of zany comedy and legitimate 
satire (Grosset & Dunlap $9.95, Ace 
$1.95). 


The Rolling Stone magazine’s articles 
on the popular TV show SATURDAY 
NIGHT LIVE are collected in a funny and 
irreverent book where producer, writers 
and cast speak freely about their ex- 
periences (Doubleday $8.95). 

kkk 
NAMES ON THE SCREEN 


Analyzing the concept of film celebrity 
in STARS, Richard Dyer distinguishes 
the sociological approach (“films are of 
significance only in so far as they have 
stars in them”) from the semiotic (“stars 
are of significance only because they are 
in films”). This philosophical controversy 


is bolstered with examples drawn from 
specific movies (N.Y. Zoetrope $7). 


In THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
LOVE GODDESSES, Patrick Agan nar- 
rates the tormented lives of ten stars 
whose losing struggle with success often 
ended in tragedy. Susan Hayward, Mari- 
lyn Monroe, Frances Farmer and Linda 
Darnell are among these victims of fame 
(Pinnacle $7.95). 


Anna Kashfi Brando has few kind 
words for ex-husband Marlon in 
BRANDO FOR BREAKFAST, a venom- 
ous and fascinating portrait, written with 
E. P. Stein, in which she doesn’t come off 
too well either (Crown $10). 


Marital and other problems that beset 
the Francis Ford Coppola ménage during 
the filming of Apocalypse Now are gone 
over in NOTES, a rather dispirited, pain- 
fully honest memoir by Eleanor Coppola 
(Simon and Schuster $9.95). 


Screenwriter and novelist Joan Did- 
ion’s unhappy experiences in Hollywood 
are moodily evoked in THE WHITE AL- 
BUM, a collection of short pieces reveal- 
ing her sharply perceptive reactions to 
the complexities of contemporary living 
(Simon & Schuster $9.95). 


In ROBERT MORLEY’S BOOK OF 
BRICKS, the British actor and famed wit 
collects memorable “bricks” (i.e., 
blooper, gaffes, faux-pas) dropped by fel- 
low celebrities on both sides of the At- 
lantic (Putnam $9.95). 


The John Wayne memorial industry 
has added two new products to its line. 
DUKE: THE LEGEND OF OUR TIME by 
John Boswell and Jay David (Ballantine 
$8.95) and JOHN WAYNE: THE ACTOR, 
THE MAN by George Bishop (Caroline 
House $16.95) offer sympathetic views 
of the !ate star in well-illustrated, factual 
and engaging biographies. 


In A DREADFUL MAN, Brian Aherne 
draws a sensitive and amusing portrait of 
fellow-actor George Sanders, who man- 
aged to antagonize most of his friends 
and acquaintances before taking his own 
life out of sheer boredom (Simon & 
Schuster $9.95). 


Charlie Chaplin, Marlene Dietrich, 
David and Myron Selznick appear in 
Caresse Crosby’s THE PASSIONATE 
YEARS, an insoucient and revealing look 
at artistic and haut-monde circles in pre- 
war Paris (Ecco Press $6.95). 


John Reggero’s ELVIS IN CONCERT 
is a vivid pictures-&-text record of Pres- 
ley’s triumphal concert tours of the ’70s 
(Delta $7.95). = 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 


WEST COAST AND TEXAS: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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| , [ \ () | \ Aaton Cameras Inc. 
1697 Broadway New York N.Y. 10019 (212) 541-8181 


United States Patent 3,806,016. Summary of the invention. 
According to the present invention, there is provided a drive 
mechanism which in a novel manner allows independent 
motion of the two elementary movements of the claw ope- 
ration, in effect, of the longitudinal travel and the axial 
penetration, while constantly assuring the control of these 
basic motions through the use of uncomplicated profiled 
mechanical components, which are simply manufactured, 
and are adapted to move about axes extending parallel to 
each other. 


The device mechanism of the present invention renders it 
possible to obtain, without requiring high manufacturing or 
assembling costs, the operating parameters essential to cine- 
matographic production, in effect, noiseless operation, low 
wear of the film or tape perforations, and excellent posi- 
tioning of the successive photograms or frames of the film. 


The device or mechanism is further distinguished in that the 
rod which supports the claw is pushed in the direction of 
film conveyance by a lug which slides along a completely 
plane surface, locking with a lever having a clearance or 
position which is imposed by sliding contact, under the pres- 
sure of a biasing spring, against a coaxially located cam, and 
being further adapted to engage with the motor drive disc 
acting on the springloaded rod. The coaxial cam has its cam- 
ming surface defined by two successive radial arcs, having a 
difference in radii which represents as a factor of the ampli- 
fication of the motion the transmission lever, the amplitude 
of the axial motion of the claw. All of these movements are 
effected about axes extending parallel to the axis of the 
motor drive disc. 


That’s why Adatons are so quiet and steady. 


Ted Churchill : Two and a half years I took a chance and 
became the first cinematographer/owner of the Aaton 7 
camera in the United States. I held it, looked through it, 
listened to it — and bought it. As simple as that. I was 
convinced that Aaton was the camera. Friends however were 
somewhat skeptical. Often they would spot me on the street 
and ask about the camera even before they said hello. My 
ownership has become the test case for the camera in this 
country. 

Any doubts or regrets I might have had about the Aaton 
were put to the test when, in March of this year, the camera 
was stolen on a job in New York. I ordered another the 
same day. 

My commitment to the camera is, in all honesty, greater 
than ever. After two and a half years of ownership (practi- 
cally trouble free) the camera still remains the masterpiece in 
design and engineering of the 16 mm film industry : unbelie- 
vably quiet, light and comfortable to hold, highly versatile, 
easily serviceable and with the largest and brightest view- 
finder of any camera I have seen, it is ‘‘ the state of the 
art>:. 

Jack Churchill : I have lived and worked as a cinemato- 
grapher in Sweden for ten years. In 1977 I was filming a 
super-16 feature in Lapland (Northern Sweden); The tem- 
perature was 30 degrees below zero centigrade (without 
wind-chill factor). No one on the cast or crew ventured 
outside unless it was absolutely necessary for a particular 
shot. There was no way to keep warm. On the other 
hand the Aaton stayed out the whole day, working per- 
fectly and with no complaints. It is easy to see why this 

good natured machine had become the standard the 
standard of the Swedish Film industry. 

It was experiences under these types of conditions 

that convinced me that besides being the most ver- 

satile camera for both documentary and theatrical 

films, the Aaton could stand up to almost any- Va 

thing as well. It’s hard to believe that something __’ 

so beautiful could be so tough. a 
Consequently, when I returned to the United 
States and heard what Ted had to say about # “ 

his Aaton, it wasn’t entirely sibling rivalry 

that prompted me to buy one as well. 


/ 


By ANTON WILSON 


REGISTRATION 

Camera registration to the film cam- 
eraman means image steadiness. Does 
the camera register each successive 
frame in precisely the same position rela- 
tive to the aperture? If the registration 
was poor, the image would appear to 
weave when projected. This condition is 
particularly intolerable during dissolves, 
titles, or split screen. Very rarely does a 
professional motion picture camera 
develop poor registration (unless it is 
dropped or shipped by air), and even if it 
did, there is nothing the cameraman can 
do about it except send it to the manu- 
facturer for major surgery. 

Registration is an entirely different 
animal in a video camera. Not only is it 


the most prevalent and frequent mis- 
alignment in a video camera, but the 
cameraman can usually correct it himself 
with no other special tools than a small 
screwdriver and a registration chart simi- 
lar to that in FIGURE 1. But first, what is 
registration? 

The video camera has three light sen- 
sitive tubes, one each for blues, greens 
and reds. Similarly, color film has three 
light sensitive layers or emulsions one 
each for the same three primary colors. 
When the film is manufactured, these 
three color layers are bonded to each 
other and to the celluloid film base. They 
cannot move reiative to one another 
throughout the exposure, developing or 
printing processes. Likewise, future 


FIGURE 1 


prints or generations also have this color 
position stability. In other words, even 
though the color image really exists on 
three different emulsion layers, they are, 
and remain, perfectly registered to one 

another for a perfect color rendition. 
The old three-strip Technicolor proc- 
ess, as well as modern 4-color printing 
presses, do not enjoy this inherent sta- 
bility. In each case, the separate color 
information is recorded and retained on 
totally separate pieces of film or printing 
plates, respectively. It now becomes im- 
perative that these three or four separate 
pieces of color information are perfectly 
superimposed or registered to insure that 
the original color image is precisely re- 
Continued on Page 1145 
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For quality performance, 


outstanding service, 


and ease of ownership... @ 


Freelance 


cameramen "ss 


cnoose 
MINC-7ICP! 


For enterprising freelance TV-news/documentary 
cameramen who prefer the advantages of owning 
their equipment, going ENG involves a crucial 
hardware decision. With little margin for error. 

The ideal choice, of course, is our reliable 
and versatile MNC-71CP. Delivering outstanding 
broadcast-quality performance at a very reasonable 
price. And with Cinema Products’ reputation for 
responsive after-sales backup and meticulous 
service, freelancers couldn't do better! 

We offer complete camera/lens and accesso- 
ries package deals — including Steadicam — to 
meet your every requirement. And our exciting 
“state-of-the-art” lease/upgrade program is tailor- 

~\ made to ease the financial 
strain, allowing you all 
the benefits and tax 
write-offs of equipment 
ownership, with 
payments substan- 
tially lower than the 
prevailing monthly 
rental rates. With built-in 


Special Steadicam/MNC-7ICP Offer 


For a limited time only, we are offering a 
special package deal consisting of our 
Oscar-winning Steadicam video/film 
camera stabilizing system and MNC-71CP 
ENG/EFP video camera plus co-ax control. 
‘ For further information and prices, contact 
Don Dunbar, Director of National Marketing. 


protection against obsolescence to boot! 

All this plus the entire Cinema Products video 
service department at your beck and call...24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 

Plus a full one-year warranty, with no service 
charge ever for warranty work. 

Plus a national network of MNC-71CP dealers 
with “stand by” loaner/rental cameras, so you need 
never worry about missing out on an assignment! 

With 1980 already shaping up as a hectic 
TV-news year — what with the presidential primaries 
and national elections generating extra coverage 
all over the country — 
make sure you are ready 
with all the video equipment 
you need to secure 
your share of free- 
lance TV-news/docu- 
mentary assignments. 

Buy or lease your 
MNC-71CP now, and 
start reaping the benefits 
of ownership immediately! ~ 


For full details, call toll-free: 800-421-7486. 


omen ES<pnocucts 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 © (213) 477-1971 e Telex: 69-1339 


Introducing 


SAMUELSON 
FULM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 452 8090, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


THE PRODUCTION VILLAGE 


Samuelson's Mini- Studio Complex in downtown Cricklewood 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA-CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin 

94 Vincennes, nr. Paris, France 
Tel: 328 58 30, Telex: 670260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


The Production Village will come to represent many things to many production companies. As a 
working environment it will be without equal — but its primary role is to be a functional, cost 
effective film and television production tool. No effort has been spared to put at the customer’s 
fingertips the widest possible range of production services including those of skilled and 
experienced craftsmen backed by comprehensively equipped workshops. 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA SALES 


122 Champs Elysees 
75008 Paris, France 
Tel: 359 35 33 
When it is complete, The Production Village will 
comprise 9 stages varying in size from 185 ft. x 54 ft. 
SAMUELSON right down to 42 ft. x 27 ft. 
FULM SERVICE All stages are equipped with wrap-around 
AUSTRALIA cycloramas with radiused coves top and bottom and, 
while not sound-proofed in the conventional feature- 
(Pty) LIMITED film studio manner, all are provided with red-green 
haingth ng te ghee light systems and are probably quieter than the vast 
Te AAV EOS, Tate: 72 ST majority of places where film is shot ‘on location’. 
Every service expected of a studio will be there, or 


Samuelsons incomparable camera, lighting, sound 
and ancillary equipment is delivered to the ‘Village free 
of charge. There are good restaurant facilities, a bar 
and a canteen. 

And, most important of all, there is good and skilled 
labour. The crafts of set construction, painting and 
spraying, engineering and metalwork, plaster and fibre- 
glass work and so on, are well cared for at the ‘Village. 

Samfreight are there to handle your freight and 
forwarding, and the London Chamber of Trade and 


25 Lothian Street, N. Melbourne 
Victoria 3051, Australia 


Tel: 329 5155 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ, England 

Tel: (01) 450 4550, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


at Samuelsons in nearby Cricklewood Broadway: fully 
furnished production offices, rehearsal rooms, crowd 
rooms, cutting rooms, art department, film vaults, 
props storage, scene dock, viewing theatres, post sync 
and effects theatre, stills studio, music and sound- 
effects libraries, equipment test rooms etc. 

Regular Samuelson facilities are available to clients, 
including sound transfer, telephones and telex service, 
Xerox copying, offset litho, and dyeline printing. 


Commerce actually has an Export Carnet office located 
in the ‘Village to speed you on your way to foreign 
locations. 

The Production Village is only four miles from 
Marble Arch, five minutes from the Brent Cross 
Shopping Centre, six miles from Wardour Street, and, 
like Samuelsons of London, will be a seven-day-a-week 
operation. 

It's a new idea in mini 
proposition that if the 
creative thoughts, deeds 


studios: based on the 
environment is right 
and actions will 


follow. 


Be The Production Village is where the action is. 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 
New Centre, Johannesburg, S. Africa 
Tel: 836 4275, Telex: 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg 


GG 


L8 
SAMFREIGHT LIMITED 


Rooms 59/60G, Building 521 
London Heathrow Lorne 
Hounslow, Middx., England 

Tel: (01) 897 2851, Telex: 22197 
Cables: Samfreight London 


R 


. Administration & Reception 

. Crowd Rooms 

. Dressing Rooms & ancillary Stage Accommodation 
Production Offices 

. Refreshment Facilities 


ESSO GARAGE 


ist FLOOR 
THE STRIP 


UPPER VILLAGE bss es LOWER irate 
ENTRANCE ENTRA! ENTRANC 


THE PRODUCTION VILLAGE 100 Cricklewood Lane London N.W.2 2DS 
curorcan manacine assocures rok AA NAV/S/LIN y Corporation of California Ltd 


Dudden Hill Lane 

London NW10 2DS, England 

Tet: (01) 452 5477, Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 
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horoughbreds are winners. 


sower — comfortably 
priced. No short-lived 
“cheapies’ or high cost 


; disappointments. We'll 


power you across the finish 
line with the only foolproof, 
standard or fast charge 
system. ..asystem that 
keeps on winning. So tell us 
your requirements. We'll 
give you the right choice for 
thoroughbred power. See 
your dealer or write today. 


© 6 ATE OC 
6430 Sunset Bivd. 
4ollywood, C A. 90028 
(213) 461-3046 


Color by DuArt 


“Ralf D. Bode’s Manhattan location lensing is crisp and fluid, 
and technical credits are tops throughout.” 


“Seriously comic... beautifully acted 
... like Paul Mazursky’s best films, 
‘Rich Kids’ know’s what Manhattan looks and sounds like.” 


Vincent Canby, New York Times 


Copyright © 1979 United Artists Corporation. All rights reserved. 


Executive Producer ROBERT ALTMAN 
Produced by GEORGE W. GEORGE and MICHAEL HAUSMAN 
Directed by ROBERT M. YOUNG 
Screenplay by JUDITH ROSS 
Director of Photography RALF D. BODE 
Editor EDWARD BEYER 


DU ART E> 


245 West 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 10019 (212) Plaza 7-4580 
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“T want to stay ahead of my 


competition. Th 


at's why I bought 


computer animation equipment 


The Cinetron 1100 can do 


99 


stands English. No computer programming is necessary. 


that doesn't have anvy................. 


more for you than any other 


It saves you time and you can meet schedules you never 


could before. You'll also 


The Cinetron 1100 22:2 


computer animation 
equipment made by 
anyone. Anywhere. 


Itletsyoucreate “Sa 


stacks, strobes, tubing, slit-scans, even isometrics. 
And it does it all fast and easy. 

It has an electronic motor with up to 14 
speeds plus rewind and anti-strobe adjustments. 
It even has automatic moves. You simply show it 
where to start and stop. 

The Cinetron 1100 gives you inverse sine, 
logarithmic, level and exponential speed tapers. 
This exponential taper lets you match the speeds 
of different zooms, on or off center, automatically 
and gives you the most life-like acceleration and 
deceleration of anything on film. 

The Cinetron 1100 also 
gives you smoother fades 
and dissolves than you've 
ever gotten before. 

Two of the three peg 
tracks will hook up on 
command. So you don’t 
need long backgrounds 
or planning to the point of 
hook up. The 1100 will 
sense the hook up point 
you indicate and reset 
the track, making the 
proper background over- 
lap automatically. 

The 1100's list of 
capabilities just goes on 
and on. It even under- 


you could in the past. 

The Cinetron 1100 is an assistant that never 
makes a mistake. It'll do exactly what you tell it to 
and never misunderstand you. 

Why do you get so much more from the 
Cinetron 1100 than from other computer animation 
equipment? Because besides designing and manu- 
facturing computer animation equipment, Cinetron 
uses our equipment the same ways you do. We do 
animation. From cell animation and graphics to 
titles and mattes. And we deal with the same 
problems you do. So when you call Cinetron with 
a question, chances are, youll speak with 
someone who can answer it. 

There's another advantage to our using the 
equipment we make. It gives us the chance to work 
the bugs out. We test every capability of our equip- 
ment for up to two years before we even make it 
available to anyone else. So you get gear you can 
count on. And if something should go wrong, you 
can count on us to make it right. 

People all over the country —with CBS, IF. 
Studios, Edstan and The Optical House to name a 

a  few—have come to respect and rely on 
x Cinetron Computer Animation 
Equipment. 
i you need any computer 
| animation equipment, regard- 
less of how sophisticated, call 
em (404) 448-9463 and we'll 
talk. We'd suggest you 
check us out against our 
» competition first, but when 
you find out what they offer, 
you'd learn we don’t have any. 


Cinetron Computer Animation Equipment. 
The best you can buy.Until we make something better. 


Cinetron Computer Systems, Inc./6700 I-85 North/ Norcross (Atlanta), Georgia 30093. 
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DELUXE IS A STANDOUT 
IN “THE ONION FIELD” LINE-UP. 


Joseph Wambaugh’'s “The Onion Field”, dis- 
tributed by Avco Embassy Pictures, is a captiv- 
ating chronicle of the bizarre kidnapping of two 
Los Angeles patrolmen. 

To build a convincing case on screen, Holly- 
wood’s best went to work. Superb craftsmen like 
producer Walter Coblenz and director Harold 
Becker. 


And when it came to lining up a film lab, Joe 
Wambaugh chose Deluxe. With Deluxe there’s 
only arresting color and quality. And when it 
comes to service, no slip-ups. 

While our clients make box office news, 
Deluxe makes it happen. 


DELUXE MAKES IT HAPPEN! 


de luxe laboratories 


A DIVISION OF DELUXE GENERAL INCORPORATED 
1546 North Argyle Ave., Hollywood, Ca. 90028 (213) 462-6171 
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Easy to love. 
Easier to own. 


It's easy to fall in love with the Scoopic 16MS. FZ 
It's functional. Comfortable. Fast. 
The professional 16mm camera system of 
choice when hand-held action shooting 
is the order of the day (or night). 
You'll love Scoopic’s 
standard features too. Its 
12.5-75mm f/1.8 Canon zoom 
is unsurpassed for sharpness, 
contrast and perfect color 
transmission. This lens, 
coupled with a metering 
system of uncanny 
accuracy, offer you reel 


abuse can stand up to just about anything. 
The Scoopic 16MS offers great accessory 
versatility too, with options like a 400' 
_ magazine adapter for extended 
» shooting capacity, crystal control 
unit for perfect sound sync. at 
24 fps, asound barney that 
insulates against coldas 


well as noise and 
moderately priced 
wide-angle and telephoto 


after reel of outstanding, 

brilliant footage. 
Naturally, the 16MS 

has the kind of rugged 

dependability you'd expect 

from a machine that’s 

used day-in and day- 

out for. spot news 

coverage all over 

the world. 

A system that can 

take this kind of 


Canon Amsterdam N.V., Ind 


Professional Motion Picture Division 
10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y. 11042 (516) 488-6700 


123 Paularino Avenue East, Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626 (714) 979-6000 
3245 American Drive, Mississanga, Ontario, Canada (416) 678-2730 
ustrial Products Division De Boelelaan 8, Amsterdam, Netherlands a 


© 1979 Canon U.S.A., Inc. Pid 


lens extenders that increase your working range 
ata moment's notice. 
But perhaps the thing you'll love most about 
the Scoopic 16MS is its price. Its performance is 
right up there with systems 
costing up to twice as much. 
Or even more. 

Fill out the coupon below 
for more detailed information 
on the Scoopic 16MS and 
its system accessories. 

It just might be the 
start of a beautiful 
relationship. 


Lowel Omni-light and Lowel Tota-light are trademarks of 
Lowel-Light Manufacturing Inc. 


Lowel Omni-light is a re- 
markably small, 650 watt fo- 
cusing light. Its versatility and 
performance are sensational. 
You can convert Omni in sec- 
onds, without tools as your 
needs change or the job re- 
quires. From a hard light toa 
soft light. From news cover- 
age to feature production. 
From fast moving documen- 
tary to table top shooting. 
From battery power to wall 
outlet. From 120 volts to 
220/240 volts. From hand 
operation to stand operation. 
From door top mounting to wall sUnHae: From a focus- 
ing light to a high-intensity instrument. It's hard to believe 
Omni is just one light. 

The secret is Omni-light’s component system. You already 
own part of it if you own Tota-lights. But even without 
accessories, the Omni-light is a truly remarkable unit. 

The range of focus depends on the lamp and reflector 
used. Its minimum ratio exceeds 6:1. And Omni'’s maxi- 
mum is an unprecedented 11:1. Full spot intensities are 
exceptionally high. Beam patterns are extremely even and 
continuously variable, through a thumb operated focus 
knob. Double wall construction and generous convection 
cooling ensure maximum life for lamps and internal 
wiring. Omni-light is built for sensational performance 
even after years of hard use. 

The small sensation is performing now at authorized 
Lowel dealers. For a brochure contact us. Lowel-Light 
Manufacturing Inc., 421 W. 54th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10019. 

(212) 245-6744. Cable: Lowelight, N.Y., Telex: fe UW. 
West Coast: 3407 West Olive Ave., | 

Burbank, CA 91505 (213) 846-7740 puel: 


Lowel Omni-light: a small sensation. 
(and that’s a big understatement). 


WHATS NEW AT FOTO-KEM? 


Video lIape! 


“That’s right, Foto-Kem can now process 
your film and convert it to video tape 
... all under one roof ... with the same 
‘Major Flick’ care and service we’ve 
always been known for.” 


-—~ _-FOTO-KEM, © 
1.»GROWING TO 
| VE YOU) - 


og BED 


customer; come in, well = 
treat you like the president of a 
network...even if you're not. That’s _ 
bbe Major Flick’s TLC service is all 


>-KEM ing : 


\BORATORY and FILM TO VIDEO TAPE : 
ue Burbank, California 91505 213/846-3101 


_ Gerry Brodersen 


tere:  § 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF “THE RUNNER STUMBLES” 


Through the skills and efforts of an extraordinarily dedicated 
cast and crew, a former stage play dealing with a forbidden love 
is brilliantly transformed into a motion picture of great impact 


Stanley Kramer had long contemplated 
bringing THE RUNNER STUMBLES to 
the screen. Set in 1927, the film deals 
with the emotionally charged relationship 
of a Roman Catholic Priest (Dick Van 
Dyke) and Nun (Kathleen Quinlan) in the 
abandoned mining town of Solona, 
Michigan. 

With the Catholic Church as a back- 
drop, THE RUNNER STUMBLES ex- 
plores the nature of God and human 
commitment. “This was a story which 
seemed to clarify for me in part some- 
thing to believe in,” Stanley Kramer said. 
“I’m always looking for a project | believe 
in strongly enough to justify spending my 
time on, and | felt very strongly about this 
one.” 

THE RUNNER STUMBLES appeared 
on Broadway as well as enjoying over 
1,000 productions in the United States 
alone. When Stanley Kramer called 
Milan Stitt, the playwright had already 
turned down several other directors. 
“They wanted to make a film based on my 
play,” Stitt explained. “Also, | was happy 
in the theatre and had heard about some 
of the negative experiences of writers in 
Hollywood. So | told Stanley that under 
no circumstances would | do the screen- 
play.” 

But the playwright agreed to meet 
Stanley Kramer in New York, and they 
talked over dinner. Soon they were talking 
about ways they wanted it to be for the 
actors and then the audience and the 
changes that would be necessary. “His 
ideas were provocative, and before | 
realized what had happened, | was sug- 


gesting methods to bring my story to the 
screen.” 

Kramer invited the playwright to Seat- 
tle where they worked for several months 
on the screenplay. It was during this 
period that a lucky thing happened. 
Production Designer Al Sweeney and 
Kramer had been frantically searching 
for a location which could serve as the 
abandoned mining town of Solona in the 
film. Little did Kramer think he’d find it 
virtually in his backyard! 

The small town of Roslyn was less 
than one hundred miles from Seattle, and 
it was a perfect find as the location for 
THE RUNNER STUMBLES. Once a 
thriving mining town, Roslyn was ideal as 
the fictional town of Solona in THE RUN- 
NER STUMBLES. “It was a perfect find,” 
explained Stitt. “It was everything I'd en- 
visaged Solona to be.” 

Indeed, the small town of Roslyn 
(population 1,000) seemed created just 
for THE RUNNER STUMBLES. Already 
there was the church on the hill, the gen- 
eral store, a schoolhouse, and slag 
heaps. With full cooperation of the Ros- 
lyn city council, as well as the police and 
fire departments, Production Designer Al 
Sweeney went to work transforming Ros- 
lyn into the 1927 town of Solona. 

It was Sweeney’s job as production de- 
signer to make sure THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES had the correct historical 
feel on film. Beginning in April, Sweeney 
set about the task of readying the town 
for the film’s July 6 start date. Traffic 
lanes painted on the street were tem- 
porarily removed, as were signs and any 


On the weathered porch of a house in Roslyn, Washington, Kathleen Quinlan and Tammy 
Grimes feed off-camera lines to Dick Van Dyke, as the camera films a closeup of him for 
THE RUNNER STUMBLES, a Melvin Simon Productions presentation of a Stanley Kramer 
Production. The film was made entirely on location with a crack Hollywood crew. 


‘traces of modern advertising. The NWI 


General Store became the Solona Gen- 
eral Store and the church on the hill be- 
came Holy Rosary Catholic Church. For 
the scenes inside the general store with 
Maureen Stapleton and Kathleen Quin- 
lan, set decorator Art Parker reproduced 
labels for Campbell's Soup cans of the 
period and added other details which 
made the store’s interior authentic. 

THE RUNNER STUMBLES called for 
a town courtroom and jail for the crucial 
scenes when “Father Rivard” (Dick Van 
Dyke) is put on trial for the murder of 
“Sister Rita” (Kathleen Quinlan). The 
Brick Tavern, just down the road from the 
church and right across the street from 
the general store, proved to be another 
lucky find. Under Sweeney’s guidance, 
the Brick Tavern, also the oldest tavern in 
the State of Washington, was trans- 
formed into the courtroom and its base- 
ment into Solona’s jail. 

“The tavern’s basement was perfect 
for the scenes in the jail,” remarked con- 
struction coordinator Gunnar Matteson. 
“All we had to do was to construct the jail 
cells themselves.” An interesting side- 
light to the construction of the jail is that 
the tavern’s owner, Gertrude Kennedy, 
decided to leave the set intact as a 
momento of the production company’s 
stay in Roslyn. “Just in case any of my 
customers get out of line so they won't 
have far to go,” laughed Gertrude. 

With production offices centered in 
Ellensburg, the three principal artists 
(Dick Van Dyke, Maureen Stapleton, and 
Kathleen Quinlan) arrived for two weeks 
of rehearsals before the start of shooting. 
“Stanley Kramer is known for rehearsing 
key scenes before production,” observed 
associate producer Mario Iscovich. “It is 
during this period that the actors can get 
comfortable with their roles and Kramer 
can get a sense of the way he wants a 
scene to work.” 

Kramer cast Kathleen Quinlan after 
seeing her in| NEVER PROMISED YOU 
A ROSE GARDEN and thought her per- 
fect for the role of “Sister Rita”. 

“There are not many young actresses 
who have her special kind of classic 
look,” said Kramer. “In ROSE GARDEN | 
thought she deserved at least an Oscar 
nomination. We'll try again. | do think it’s 
a possibility for her. If she wants it, she 
has the texture to become a great star.” 

Rehearsing with Kramer, Van Dyke, 
and Quinlan was Director of Photography 
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(LEFT) The drama begins when Sister Rita (Kathleen Quinlan), an idealistic young nun, gets off the train at the fictional defunct mining 
town of Solana, Michigan. (CENTER) She is given a tour of the town by Father Rivard (Dick Van Dyke) and his housekeeper (Maureen 
Stapleton). (RIGHT) They pass the local brothel with the girls on the porch. (BELOW) The town of Roslyn, Washington (population 1,000) 
was perfectly “cast” as Solana. Once a thriving mining town, it could be readily adapted to the 1927 period called for in the script. 
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Laszlo Kovacs, ASC. Kramer had wanted 
Kovacs for THE RUNNER STUMBLES 
because he knew Kovacs could capture 
the special historical feeling and mood so 
important for the film. Kovacs, no new- 
comer to the industry, photographed a 
prestigious list of films including EASY 
RIDER; FIVE EASY PIECES; WHAT’S 
UP DOC?; PAPER MOON; SHAMPOO; 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK; and F..S.T.. 

Kovacs was on location with BUTCH 
AND SUNDANCE: THE EARLY DAYS 
when THE RUNNER STUMBLES prod- 
uction manager Mickey McCardle 
reached him in the middle of a blizzard. 
Somehow McCardle got through to 
Kovacs and told him Kramer was in- 
terested in having him on his crew. “Of 
course | was interested in doing THE 
RUNNER STUMBLES”, Kovacs said. 
“Sometimes you don’t even need to see a 
script. You accept the project on the faith 


of the director. I'd been looking forward to 
working with Kramer for a long time.” 

In addition to signing Kovacs, Acad- 
emy Award nominee Pembroke J. Her- 
ring (TORA, TORA, TORA and BOUND 
FOR GLORY) was assigned as editor. 
Rounding out key production jobs were 
Craig Huston as first assistant director 
and Nick Marck as second assistant 
director. 

While filming commenced in Roslyn, 
an astounding event was happening in 
nearby Ellensburg. At an abandoned 
warehouse a crew, under the direction of 
Sweeney and Matteson, were con- 
structing interiors for THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES. Inside the warehouse, 
which belonged to Central Washington 
University, the interior of the church 
rectory was painstakingly recreated in 
exact detail exactly as it would have 
looked on a soundstage in Hollywood. 


“In the case of THE RUNNER STUM- 
BLES,” said Art Parker, “we had to create 
a 1927 feeling of an old rectory which had 
been there since 1910—a rectory which 
was small and poor and situated in an 
almost abandoned, tired little town. 

“All the sets perk up with the arrival of 
‘Sister Rita’. Vases of flowers appear, 
antimacassars appear on the sofa. The 
visual appeal must change to capture the 
more cheerful spirit.” 

For the scenes filmed in this makeshift 
soundstage, the resulting sets were a 
perfection in their attention to the detail of 
the period. “The set flowed like a regular 
house,” Parker said. “From the living 
room, to the hallway, to the kitchen, to the 
stairs leading up to ‘Sister Rita’s’ room on 
the second floor and finally to ‘Father 
Rivard’s’ study. It worked out beautifully.” 

Local residents got involved when 
Parker placed an ad in the local paper 


(LEFT) A scene of church letting out is filmed, with local people joining the professional actors as extras. The church, an actual edifice, 
was already standing in exactly the right place on a hill. (CENTER) The local people, thrilled to have a first-rate film company working in 
their town, extended full cooperation. (RIGHT) Famed as a singer-dancer-comedian, Dick Van Dyke courageously breaks out of his former 
image to give a stunningly dramatic performance in the role of the tormented priest. 


soliciting props of the 1927 period to fur- 
nish the rectory’s interior. The response 
was enormous and yielded a wealth of 
priceless items from lace curtains to an- 
tique furniture. Parker carefully cata- 
logued each item so it could be returned 
to its rightful owner before adding it to the 
set. “Some of these items would have 
been very difficult to acquire,” said 
Parker. “So you can imagine how grateful 
we were when local residents were graci- 
ous enough to donate some of these 
props for our rectory interior.” 

When filming commenced at the ware- 
house, the crew behaved as if it were a 
studio soundstage. Someone found a red 
light bulb and fastened it on the door to 
indicate when filming was in progress. All 
went smoothly except for one thing. The 
warehouse roof was constructed out of 
sheet metal, and the hot sun, expanding 
the metal, created a good deal of noise 
and disturbed the filming inside. “The 
crew’s ingenuity took care of the prob- 
lem,” said associate producer Mario Is- 
covich. “They hit on the idea of keeping 
the roof continually watered-down with a 
hose and the noise stopped.” 

Maureen Stapleton arrived to play 
“Mrs. Shandig”, “Father Rivard’s” bum- 
bling housekeeper, whose actions be- 
come crucial to the turn of events in the 
story. Known as a consummate Broad- 
way actress in TOYS IN THE ATTIC, 
PLAZA SUITE, and THE COUNTRY 
GIRL, Stapleton received Oscar nomina- 
tions for LONELY HEARTS and AIR- 
PORT, and an Emmy nomination for 
QUEEN OF THE STARDUST BALL- 
ROOM. Recently she was awarded the 
New York Critic's Award for her work in 
Woody Allen’s INTERIORS. 

One interesting sidelight is that Milan 
Stitt wrote the part of “Mrs. Shandig” with 
Maureen Stapleton in mind, but felt the 
part too small for her to play on Broadway. 
Stanley Kramer was eager to cast Staple- 
ton in the part, thinking it perfect for the 
actress. “I don’t know how many first 
ladies of the American stage there are,” 


Kramer remarked. “But Maureen Staple- 
ton is just about it. | think she is one of the 
great actresses of all time. I’ve never 
seen anyone with her facility.” 

To give THE RUNNER STUMBLES 
flavor, the call for extras went out. Sev- 
eral hundred local people responded to a 
Saturday morning casting call and a por- 
tion were selected to appear in exterior 
shots as well as in crucial scenes in the 
courtroom. From this initial group, Stan- 
ley Kramer selected a jury and court of- 
ficers for the trial scenes. For all in- 
volved—many of them longtime Roslyn 
residents—it was an experience they will 
not soon forget. 

In addition to outfitting the principal ac- 
tors, Bob Harris (Men’s Costumer) and 
Marie Brown (Women’s Costumer) were 
responsible for fitting the 70 extras. The 
task was made a bit easier since many ol 
the extras owned clothing suitable for the 
period. The costumes for the principal 
cast were made or rented from Western 
Costume in Hollywood. In one scene, the 
nun’s habit burns, and so the costume 
would look authentic, Marie Brown 
burned parts of the habit with a blow 
torch. 

Production continued on schedule with 
good weather helping it along. When 
time permitted, cast and crew members 
enjoyed local fishing and swimming and 
the popular raft trip on the local Yakima 
River. A highlight of the production was 
when Director of Photography Laszlo 
Kovacs donned a chef's cap and whipped 
up some genuine Hungarian Cabbage 
Rolls for cast and crew. Kovacs had spent 
hours seeking out the difficult-to-find 
spices with which he seasoned the old 
family recipe, and a good time was had 
by all. 

A month into production Tammy 
Grimes arrived to play “Erna”, the spins- 
ter daughter of a dying coal miner. Known 
for her work in THE UNSINKABLE 
MOLLY BROWN, for which she won a 
Tony Award, she has been seen in every 
major television variety and dramatic 


program. She made her motion picture 
debut with David McCallum in THREE 
BITES OF THE APPLE and appeared in 
PLAY IT AS IT LAYS and SOMEBODY 
KILLED HER HUSBAND. 

Several parts in THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES were awarded to local tal- 
ents in the Seattle area. “Seattle has a 
really first rate theatre,” Kramer said, 
“which made it natural for me to draw on 
available talent to cast in the film.” 

One of the parts was awarded to a real 
nun-actress, Sister Marguerite Mor- 
rissey, who played a nun in the film. In an 
interesting dual role, Sister Morrissey 
served as one of the technical advisors 
for THE RUNNER STUMBLES. Along 
with Father William Treacy, Sister Mor- 
rissey was there to insure authentic. 
portrayal of the Catholic Church. As 
technical advisor for the production, 
Father Treacy is no newcomer to show 
business, having hosted a popular Seat- 
tle talk show for 14 years. Many locals 
recognized Treacy from his long-running 
“CHALLENGE” program, and were 
pleased he was serving as Roslyn’s tem- 
porary pastor so he could be closer to the 
film’s activities. 

During August Beau Bridges arrived to 
play “Toby Felker’, the country lawyer 
who defends “Father Rivard” (Dick Van 
Dyke). Son of Lloyd and brother of Jeff, 
Beau has earned acclaim in diverse 
roles, crediting his father for his theatrical 
interest, Beau appeared in THE INCI- 
DENT, THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN, and THE LANDLORD—to 
name only a few. 

“I guess you could say | was initially 
awed by Stanley Kramer,” Bridges ex- 
plained. “But Stanley made it clear | 
should be very vocal about the character 
| was playing, and we ended up dis- 
cussing ‘Toby’ in a fluid and on-going 
way. With Kramer you get the feeling of a 
team working together.” 

“| don’t really think there’s any ceiling 
to his talent,” Kramer says of Bridges. “1 
have a tremendous amount of respect for 


(LEFT) A portion of the church rectory set built inside a warehouse belonging to Central Washington University. The makeshift sound stage 
contained a whole series of rooms that flowed from one to the other, just as in an actual house. Painstaking attention to detail in the set 
dressing transformed it into a series of interiors that would do credit to any Hollywood studio. (RIGHT) Producer/director Stanley Kramer 
gives direction to Maureen Stapleton, whose brilliant acting talents are applied to the pivotal role of the priest’s housekeeper. 


(LEFT) The Brick Tavern, Roslyn’s town bar, proved to be a fortunate find for the film company. The tavern’s basement was perfect for the 
jail called for in the script. All that was needed was to construct the jail cells themselves. The main floor of the tavern served as the 
courtroom for the trial of the priest accused of murdering the nun. After filming was completed, the jail was left intact as a memento of the 
film company’s visit to Roslyn. (RIGHT) Scenic artists work on a painted backing to be used outside windows on the warehouse stage. 


him. Beau is a creative actor, unafraid to 
experiment by daring to try something 
new on the screen.” 

In an interesting flair of cross casting, 
Stanley Kramer added to his already 
illustrious cast none other than Ray 
Bolger, who plays “Monsignor Nichol- 
son”, the supreme authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Known for his 
portrayal of the scarecrow in THE 
WIZARD OF OZ, Bolger made his film 
debut in THE GREAT ZIEGFIELD. He 
followed with a long list of screen credits 
including LOOK FOR THE SILVER LIN- 
ING, BABES IN TOYLAND, and APRIL 
IN PARIS. 

In THE RUNNER STUMBLES, Bolger 
plays a stern church authority directly 
answerable to the Bishop. “Bolger just 
looked right for the part,” said Stanley 
Kramer. “Someone commented | gravi- 
tated toward dancers in my films. There 
was Gene Kelly in INHERIT THE WIND, 
Fred Astaire in ON THE BEACH, and now 
Bolger in THE RUNNER STUMBLES. 
But the truth is, they were right for the 
parts. Bolger has the kind of dignity and 
authority befitting a Monsignor and | was 
pleased to have him.’ Between takes, 
Bolger and Van Dyke entertained the 
crew with song and dance routines—a 
welcome break from their dramatic roles. 

Under the guidance of special effects 
expert Phil Cory, a house was set afire for 
one of the climactic scenes in THE RUN- 
NER STUMBLES. With the support of 
Roslyn Fire Chief Jim Ash, the house 
was specially treated and repeatedly set 
aflame. For two nights stunt doubles Bill 
Catching (Van Dyke) and Simone Bois- 
sere (Quinlan) enacted the fiery climax of 
the film where “Sister Rita” becomes 
trapped in the parish school. Any signifi- 
cant danger was minimized with local fire 
departments on standby. Jim Ash com- 
mented, “We were lucky to be blessed 
with such an unusually calm evening. 
When | looked up at the smoke 30 feet 


overhead, it just hung there. We were 
very fortunate.” 

Towards the end of production, Ernest 
Gold arrived to conduct a chorus of local 
school children singing “My Rumble Seat 
Gal”. Gold, who would also write the film 
score, has a long association with Stan- 
ley Kramer. THE RUNNER STUMBLES 
marks his eighth association with 
Kramer—having scored THE SECRET 
OF SANTA VITTORIA, SHIP OF FOOLS, 
IT’S A MAD, MAD, MAD WORLD, 
JUDGMENT AT NUREMBERG, IN- 
HERIT THE WIND, ON THE BEACH, 
and THE DEFIANT ONES. Winner of the 
Academy Award for EXODUS, Gold re- 
ceived nominations for his work on three 
Kramer films. Kramer needed a man of 
Gold’s wide musical range to score THE 
RUNNER STUMBLES, indicating that 
music would be crucially important to the 
film. Gold would write the music and 
score the film at post-production facilities 
at MGM Studios in Hollywood. “Every 
film composer must be a man of a thou- 
sand faces,” said Ernest Gold. “He must 
be absolutely at home whether he’s writ- 
ing a rock number, a Baroque fugue or a 
tone poem for a full orchestra.” 

To celebrate the completion of princi- 
pal photography on THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES, Stanley Kramer played host 
to visiting press, cast, crew, and local 
residents with a sit-down dinner and 
dance in the Central Washington Univer- 
sity ballroom. Following the delicious 
meal, Father Treacy used the occasion to 
renew a crew member's 29-year mar- 
riage vows. Then Stanley Kramer 
thanked the crew for pulling together to 
make THE RUNNER STUMBLES a spe- 
cial film. 

“Following a family tradition,’ Kramer 
said, “| want to drink one toast of the best 
champagne | could locate with the 
people who are closest to me at this spe- 
cial moment. Will the cast and crew of 
THE RUNNER STUMBLES please come 
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out onto the dance floor.” Then he gave 
everyone on the cast and crew an en- 
graved silver goblet—a tradition on every 
Kramer film, and everyone toasted each 
others’ health. 

With the production company on its 
way back to Hollywood for post- 
production at MGM Studios, things were 
getting back to normal in Ellensburg and 
Roslyn. Local residents will not soon 
forget the cast and crew of THE RUN- 
NER STUMBLES—and all were sorry to 
see them go. And one Ellensburg resi- 
dent, in the local paper, even waxed po- 
etic: 


They're great ‘the whole darn crew’ 

they’ve given us something to talk 
about... 

something to do... 

In the past... 

We've had our problems as a city this 
size, 

We've sometimes been ‘put down’ by 
big city guys, 

But, they seem to like us, and our little 
town, 

With Marigold flowers and trees grow- 
ing ‘round... 


Hope they'll come back sometime 
when they’ve nothing to do, 
and fish in our rivers, or hike for a 
view... 


And when the movie comes out, I'll be 
first in line... 

The movie’s bound to be good, cause 
the makin’s are fine’ 


“Put all the elements together,” said 
Stanley Kramer. “Here you have a 
wonderful cast; a powerful story. Some- 
times you put all this together and you 
come up with cottage cheese. Or some- 
times it all comes together—that indefin- 
able chemistry which somehow seems to 
work in a film—and, even with its flaws, 
people come out of the theatre saying ‘it’s 
wonderful!’ Which have we?” aa} 
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PHOTOGRAPHING “THE RUNNER STUMBLES” 


Filming entirely on location, with a warehouse for a sound stage, 


By LASZLO KOVACS, ASC 


THE RUNNER STUMBLES is a 
period film, in that the story takes place in 
1927. I've shot many period films. In fact, 
it’s been a long time since I’ve worked on 
a contemporary feature. Even SHAM- 
POO could be considered a period film in 
the sense that it takes place in the Sixties 
and we made it in ‘73 or '74. We really 
had to do a lot of research because 
SHAMPOO depicts the mini-skirt era and 
all of the craziness that was going on at 
the time. 

| love doing period films. They're a 
pleasure to do because the work of the 
production designer, the set decorator 
and the wardrobe people all comes to- 
gether to create the period. As the 
cinematographer, | gave a lot of thought 
to selecting a proper “period” visual 
style, without falling back on something 
as obvious as diffusion. There has been 
so much diffusion used in recent films 


the cinematographer captures the patina of the 1927 period and 
creates visual mood to add impact to. a powerful dramatic story 


and it has become such a crutch that | 
just don’t want to use diffusion anymore. 

Film students always ask me about dif- 
fusion and | say, “Forget about it. Don’t 
depend upon that piece of glass, be- 
cause it’s not going to solve your prob- 
lem. It's not going to save your life.” | 
refuse to use diffusion unless it serves 
some really major purpose in a scene. | 
like the crisp, sharp image in focus on the 
screen. If you want a feeling of softness, 
it should be created with the lighting, in- 
stead of escaping into a piece of glass. 
That's really abad approach, because all 
diffusion gives you is a very uneasy, 
uncomfortable image on the screen. 

In the case of achieving a period look 
for THE RUNNER STUMBLES, | wanted 
a slightly faded patina—not the fresh, 
new look of bright, saturated colors. But | 
didn’t want to push, | didn't want to flash, | 
didn’t want to use diffusion. | just wanted 
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to see what the Panavision lens could do . 
without any glass in front of it. So there 

was no glass; even the 85 filter was be- 

hind the lens. What we did try to do was 

kill all the primary colors and shift every- 

thing toward a monochrome level, except 

for the blue sky and the pale sky blue of 

the nun’s habit. 

The negative was processed at CFI 
and | talked to the people there about 
what | wanted. They shifted the printing 
of the dailies toward the yellow-red, very 
cautiously at first. But | said, “No, it’s not 
enough. Let's just go for more.” After the 
second or third day of dailies, | said, 
“Look, | have some correction filters 
which I'll put in front of the projection lens 
to show you what | want. You're very 
close, but not close enough.” 

Finally they arrived at the deep amber, 
golden look that | wanted. The addition of 

Continued overleaf 


(LEFT) The improvised courtroom for the climactic sequence of THE RUNNER STUMBLES was actually the Roslyn, Washington town bar. 
- The windows in the background were preminently featured in the composition because of their pictorial quality. The cinematographer 
opted for tungsten light inside (for more precise control). (RIGHT) Director of Photography Laszlo Kovacs, ASC, checks lighting on 
stand-ins for upcoming scene. 


(LEFT) A dramatic highlight of THE RUNNER STUMBLES is the sequence in which the convent catches fire, sparked by a tree that has been 
struck by lightning. This called for extremely skilled rigging of special effects, so that the fire could be set ablaze and extinguished rapidly 
for multiple takes. (RIGHT) A stuntman doubling Dick Van Dyke carries nun down burning stairway, as it collapses. This was the only fire 


shot in which a stuntman was used. 


(LEFT) Director of Photography Laszlo Kovacs, ASC, one of the most versatile cinematographers in Hollywood, avoided the use of 
flashing, forced development and diffusion in photographing THE RUNNER STUMBLES, preferring “to see what the Panavision lens could 
do without any glass in front of it.” (CENTER) An arc with yellow carbon abd 1/2 MT2 filter simulated firelight falling on actors. (RIGHT) 
Kathleen Quinlan, playing the ill-fated young nun, takes her position before the camera. 


(LEFT) Dick Van Dyke, playing priest accused of murder, and Beau Bridges, his small town defending lawyer, talk inside jail cell, which was 
actually located in the basement of the town bar. Several tricky transitions started in this set, with matched lighting direct cuts to entirely 
different areas. (RIGHT) A soft golden glow permeates the interior of the church sanctuary, as the priest seeks divine guidance in his 
dilemma. 
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(LEFT) The interior of the rectory, with its several connecting rooms, was built inside the warehouse “sound stage” in Roslyn and served 
the story well, when lighted for realistic low-key mood. (RIGHT) Director Stanley Kramer’s favorite 360-degree dolly shot was brought into 
play during the highly dramatic sequence when the priest professes his love for the nun. Precise dimming was needed to preserve the 
cross-light during the circular move. 


Kovacs discusses upcoming shot with assistant cameraman. (BELOW) Portrait of a happy 
camera crew in the process of setting up multiple cameras. The smiles are genuine 
because, despite the short shooting schedule, everything was so well planned and pre- 
pared that there was no sense of pressure. The filming experience was a thoroughly 


pleasant one. 


red and yellow gives you that, if you also 
take away a bit of the cyan. Everything 
was done in the printing. | couldn't do it in 
the camera. | wouldn't do it on the lights, 
because it would have taken forever. If 
you have a great relationship with the lab, 
you can get such subtle effects and, in 
this case, they did a beautiful job. 
When it came to making the answer 
print, they got it right on the second pass. 
CFI has a unique system of timing, be- 


cause on the first pass they take a frame ~ 


of each scene and put it in a slide pro- 
jector. Besides having an advantage over 
making a complete print and wasting all 
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that material, you can hold each frame on 
the screen as long as you want and talk to 
the timer about adding or subtracting a 
little of this or a little of that. Other labs 
print the whole picture and you have to 
watch carefully, because some of the 
scenes are very short and go by quite 
fast. | haven't experienced this method 
with any other lab, but | think it’s a super 
system. It apparently saves a lot of 
money. The second pass is made on 
slides and carefully checked, so that 
when they print the whole thing, it’s right 
on. All | can say is that it helped me 
tremendously to achieve the desired 


period look in color. 

Stanley Kramer certainly put his neck 
on the line to shoot THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES. He really wanted to make 
this picture, but he had an incredibly low 
budget. I’m told that he put up his own 
money to guarantee the completion of the 
picture. On the first day of shooting up on 
the location, he gathered the whole crew 
together and said something like, “I have 
something very important to say and I'll 
just lay it on you as it was laid on me. We 
have only so many days and so much 
money to make this picture, so please 
help me. Now, let’s go to work.” 

The whole crew went bananas. From 
that moment on they were right behind 
him. In spite of the short shooting 
schedule, it was a very pleasant shoot. 
We didn’t work outrageously long hours. 
We started at eight in the morning and by 
five-thirty or six we were finished. In spite 
of the 31-day shooting schedule (very 
short for a feature), there was no feeling 
of hurry-up and nobody felt under pres- 
sure. If Stanley needed another take, he 
got another take, and if | felt that | needed 
another take, | would ask him and he 
would say, “Okay, Kiddo, you've got it.” 

It was all business. Stanley knew 
exactly what he wanted and it was well 
rehearsed. The rehearsals started two 
weeks before actual shooting began. We 
rehearsed with the actors and tried to 
block every scene. We even tried to figure 
in advance some of the intricate camera 
moves that Stanley might want to make. 
Sometimes he likes to do that 360-de- 
gree big circle move, like he did in 
JUDGMENT AT NUREMBURG, and 
that’s a killer. | figured that it would come 
somewhere in the schedule and it finally 
came in the big confrontation scene that 
takes place in the living room, when the 
priest breaks down and admits to the nun 
that he’s in love with her. 

What made this 360-degree move 
tricky was the fact that | wanted to keep 
the two actors cross-lighted all the way 
through the scene. This meant that, as 
the camera moved around, certain lights 
had to be dimmed out and others brought 
up—without it being obvious that the 
light was being changed. It was very 
tough on the gaffer and electricians to 
make such a blend and transition be- 
cause they had to really watch carefully 
to see when to start dimming and bring- 
ing the other light up. It was one of those 
times when you couldn't say, after the 
take was over and the actors had given 
such intense performances, “Well, we 
blew it. Can we do another one?” That 
would have been torture for the actors, 
who were so wonderfully cooperative. So 
we rehearsed very carefully, making sure 
that the speed of the move was exactly 
right and the cues for the dimming were 
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given precisely. As a result, the actual 
take really worked beautifully. 

There were many nuances like this that 
were very important in the filming of the 
picture—not bigness of scope or tough- 
ness of execution, but tiny, minute things 
relating to how a scene should be lit or 
framed to support the dramatics. In THE 
RUNNER STUMBLES the drama plays 
between people, not between structural 
elements or mass action on a big scale. 
It's hard to control such subtleties, but it’s 
possible if you have the right director. 
Stanley Kramer is wonderful to work 
with—an incredible person and such a 
great artist, the way he can handle ac- 
tors. He plays on actors as if he were 
playing a musical instrument, drawing 
from them love or passion or whatever 
the script calls for, and inspiring them at 
the same time. He didn’t want anything 
mediocre; he was always reaching for the 
best, and he knew exactly what he 
wanted from the actors. 

This attitude of perfectionism and 
professionalism on Stanley’s part was 
also very inspiring to me as a cinematog- 
rapher. It really gave me the opportunity, 
especially with lighting, to create rich 
mood and feeling. As a result, | think the 
film has a very nice look. 

THE RUNNER STUMBLES could be 
called a “small” picture because of its low 
budget and short shooting schedule, but 
it doesn’t look small on the screen. | feel 
that the key element in making small pic- 
tures of this type successfully is the 
preparation that is done before a camera 
ever turns. We tried to be really well pre- 
pared and all of our sets were pre-rigged, 
so that no time was wasted on the set. 

We did not shoot in a studio, of course; 
our interior sets were built on location 
inside a warehouse that was right next to 
a railroad track. Luckily only two trains a 
day went by. The warehouse presented 
certain problems. The sets were very low 
(ten-foot walls) and the huge ceiling 
acted like an echo chamber when the 
actors started to talk. We had to drape 
the whole thing with burlap in order to get 
rid of the echoes. We also had to figure a 
way for the air conditioning system 
(which was installed just for us) to cool 
the space without hindering our lighting 
operation. On top of that, the metal roof, 
heated by the sun, would make crackling 
noises and had to be hosed down when 
we were shooting. But in spite of those 
problems, we made the warehouse work 
as a sound stage. 

As | said before, we tried to be ready 
with almost everything that would be 
needed and the rehearsals gave me the 
opportunity to work out a lot of lighting 
concepts in advance so that with my gaf- 
fer, Rich Aguilar, | could really go ahead 
and jump on it when we moved into a new 


Smooth running shots over rough roads were the result of very careful camera mounting by 
key grip Lenny Lookabaugh. Three cameras were mounted—one for the master shot, two 
for closeups—and they provided complete coverage of the sequence. An “invisible” frame 
welded under the car made it possible to attach a camera platform. 


set. The object was to give as much time 
as possible to the director for working 
with the actors on the set. We didn’t want 
to hold him up. At the same time we were 
working, so that when he was ready we 
were almost always ready too. That gave 
us a luxurious, pressure-free feeling. We 
were right in sync with him all the time, 
and that’s really the only way to put 
tremendous quality on the screen, be- 
cause if you don’t have good acting per- 
formances you don’t have a film. Also, if 
you don't solve as many technical prob- 
lems as possible in advance, they can 
sink you. So—to paraphrase what some- 
body once said about actors—there are 
no small films, only small filmmakers. 

In addition to the sets we built inside 
our warehouse studio, we used several 
existing practical interiors of buildings in 
the town and converted them into sets. 
The largest of these was the town’s bar, 
which was converted into the courtroom 
set. It seems feasible that in a very small 
town during the Twenties there would 
have been no actual courtroom—not 
even a city hall. So when atrial was to be 
held they would pick the largest room in 
town—in this case, the bar. 

It was very important for Stanley to fig- 
ure out the geographics of the room— 
where the witness stand would be, where 
the judge would be, where the jury box 
would be, where defense and prosecut- 
ing attorneys would sit. There were sev- 
eral large arched windows at the back of 
the room and | tried to favor that wall of 


windows because it was visually more 
interesting than the opposite wall, which 
was just a big flat expanse with some 

kind of mural on it. 
While you are rehearsing in a room like 
Continued on Page 1164 


Kovacs lines up one of two cameras to be 
used on a scene. Multiple cameras were 
employed often to save time and insure 
action match. 
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If you made a major motion picture this year, you Prope shot it with the 
Panaflex® camera that so many other filmmakers edb ecause it was virtually 
the only choice. That situation is ended forever. Now there is an alternative, and at 
least as good a choice ... maybe even better. 

Moviecam is a 35mm system designed from the ground up as a system. 
Each component is a model of state-of-the-art design, right up to and including, 
a ee saat Quality of materials and the precision with which they’re assembled 
is exactly what you’d expect of a camera in this class. And probably a little bit more. 
Versatility? Here are just a few examples: 


Complete New Movement Design. 
The compensating link-type movement has dual 
pilot sh registration and double fork pull down 
claws for dependable, 
accurate long service. 
Among the many 
advantages this innovative 
design gives you the ability 
to thread the camera ten 
times faster. 


So Incredibly Quiet You Can’t Hear It. 

The sound level produced by Moviecam is under 
18dBA (AKG, Vienna). That means you can put your 
ear or microphone within inches of the camera when 
it’s running and not hear it. 


Hand-Held Operation. 

The Moviecam weighs a scant 27 
pounds with 400’ load and 50mm 
prime lens. And while you're 
holding the Moviecam you can 
really concentrate on your scene. 
The camera won't distract you. It’s 
engineered with a contoured 
shape to fit your shoulder and 
distribute the weight evenly and 
comfortably. 


Built-In Slate. 
We call it the Digiclapper™ It can print scene and 
take numbers in the upper left corner of the first 
hundred frames of each scene perfectly. That's a 
great saving of time, stock and fuss on the set. 


Built-In Video Capability. 

You can feed the image on the ground glass to a 
TV monitor or VTR while you're filming. So you can 
see your dailies “instantly”. The “Video Assistant” 
option is a 12” monitor and control module that can 
be hand-held. It makes the focus puller’s assignment 
easy and accurate. 


NOW... YOUR ONLY CHOICE 
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MOVIECAM CORP. OF AMERICA, 625 West 54th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 757-2345 


Built-In Computer. 

The microprocessor inside the Moviecam controls 
the drive motor. It combines with the most complete 
range of camera control options available in 
cinematography. It even tells the built-in heating 
system when to function. 

Forward, reverse, raw stock footage and frame 
rate are digitally 
~ displayed. Plus a phase 
shifter that synchs the 
Moviecam to any TV 
monitor. The speed 
control allows the 
running speed to be 
changed at programmed 

_ rates during the shot. 
Exposures are automatically compensated. There's 
even a signal that indicates when something on the 
camera needs your attention. 

The confrols are oversized and positioned where 
your fingers will easily find them. No awkward 
stretching. No cumbersome operations. Just smooth, 
professional camera handling. 


Lens Compatibility 

All the lenses you've carefully collected over the 
years and wouldn’t dream of replacing are compatible 
with the Moviecam’s bayonet BNCR mount. 


Upright Viewfinder 
You can rotate the viewfinder j 
a full 360° and the image will 
always be right side up. The 
Movielite™ feature illuminates 
the frame outlines in bright s 
yellow for accurate composition 
in dim light. The image in the 
finder is always big and bright. 
The eyepiece is even heated to prevent fogging. 


The Moviecam System. 
There are scores of other built-in and add-on 
advantages in the incredibly versatile Moviecam 
system. And more new a ee eae are joining t the 

system. All in all, the lan 
Moviecam i is an 


superb professional 
system. Write for our full 
color brochure. It will 
make the choice easier. 


STANLEY KRAMER: THE MAN AND HIS FILM 


A distinguished producer/director, noted for his provocative themes, 
courageously tackles another controversial subject and, with exquisite 
taste and consummate skill, turns it into a stunning motion picture 


“When | was a young man”, said Stan- 
ley Kramer, “Il remember stopping at a 
drive-in on Highland Avenue in Holly- 
wood and for some reason decided to go 
inside and sit at the counter. Two fellows 
were there, going over a racing form, and 
| eavesdropped and learned there was a 
bookie place across the street. | went 
across to it with $26 in my pocket. 

“That evening | met my mother at a 
cousin’s house for dinner. | called her into 
another room, emptied my pockets, and 
counted out $3,412. She asked, ‘What 
have you been doing?’ | said, ‘I bet on the 
horses. | couldn't lose.’ She said, ‘You’re 
not going back there; and | said, ‘Oh, yes 
lam. You can keep $3,000, but I’m going 
back with the rest tomorrow. 

“| did, and came away with another 
$1,000. The third day | lost what | went 
back with, but | wound up with $4,200. 
That really made my life, because | could 
afford to wait for the kind of job | wanted.” 

Stanley Kramer is known as aman who 
gambles with ideas in film. Shortly after 
the Second World War, he produced his 
first film. “l formed my own independent 
company,’ Kramer says. “Then fantasy 
entered my life, just as ithad when | went 
into the bookie place on Highland Ave- 
nue.” The fantasy Kramer gambled on 
was film, which provided him with singu- 
lar success—and sometimes loss—over 
the years. 

The rest is history and common knowl- 
edge to anyone even vaguely acquainted 
with film lore. Thirty years later Stanley 


Kramer had produced a total of 35 films, 
18 of which he directed. His films have 
garnered a total of 85 Academy Award 
nominations, winning a total of 15 in vari- 
ous categories. 

With THE RUNNER STUMBLES, 
Stanley Kramer marks his fortieth year as 
a gambler. As his thirty-fifth film, THE 
RUNNER STUMBLES explores the rela- 
tionship between a man’s vow of celibacy 
and its conflict with human passion. Al- 
though it uses the Catholic Church as a 
background, THE RUNNER STUMBLES 
is not a religious film. A sensitive love 
story, THE RUNNER STUMBLES de- 
picts the dramatic turn of events when a 
Roman Catholic priest is brought to trial 
for the murder of a nun. 

When Kramer bet on the horses that 
day as a young man, it became symbolic 
of a pattern he was to repeat in choosing 
the subject matter of his films, taking 
risks in his exploration of themes others 
shied away from. His films have been 
foremost in treating such areas as racism 
and race relations (HOME OF THE 
BRAVE, THE DEFIANT ONES, PRES- 
SURE POINT, and GUESS WHO’S 
COMING TO DINNER); fascism and the 
abuse of political power, (SUDGMENT 
AT NUREMBERG and SHIP OF 
FOOLS); the right to teach Darwinian 
evolution (INHERIT THE WIND); human 
greed (IT’S A MAD, MAD, MAD, MAD 
WORLD); the military chain of command 
(THE CAINE MUTINY); and nuclear ex- 
tinction (ON THE BEACH). 


Honored with the Irving Thalberg Memorial Award of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, the highest production accolade the film industry can bestow, producer/ 
director Stanley Kramer caps a fabulous career with his spellbinding production of THE 
RUNNER STUMBLES. His 35 films in as many years have garnered 85 Academy nomi- 


nations, 15 “Oscars”. 


Stanley Kramer was born in Hell’s 
Kitchen in Manhattan 65 years ago and 
described growing up there as a very 
tough experience. Graduating from New 
York University with a business degree in 
the height of the Depression, Kramer be- 
came highly influenced by Roosevelt and 
his surgical solutions to the 
Depression—the closing of the banks 
and the gradual relocation of the econ- 
omy. 

“That all probably had as profound an 
influence on me as anything on which | 
can base the things | believe in; my atti- 
tudes regarding the situation of blacks, 
what would happen if atomic war took 
place and why it shouldn't, the freedom of 
the teacher to teach in the school, world 
guilt, and sectarian prejudice. | never be- 
came any kind of evangelist because of 
those beliefs, but | later did try to trans- 
late the drama of them into film.” 

Kramer functioned as a producer on 
such films as THE MEN (Marlon Bran- 
do’s first film), CYRANO DE BER- 
GERAC (which earned Jose Ferrer an 
Oscar), and the classic western HIGH 
NOON. It is interesting to note that 
HOME OF THE BRAVE was made en- 
tirely in secret in 1949 because it was a 
pace-setting film in its treatment of racial 
prejudice. 

Ironically enough, HOME OF THE 
BRAVE had another title while in produc- 
tion for secrecy purposes: HIGH NOON. 

“| think that my kind of film-maker 
eludes defining,’ said Kramer. “He’s 
some kind of social animal whose cate- 
gory hasn't yet been presumed or even 
thought about in terms of where it be- 
longs. I’m not interested in message 
films—of which | have been accused— 
because | don’t have messages. | do 
have provocations, thoughts, doubts, 
challenges, and questions to offer.” 

Kramer made a multiple production 
deal with Columbia Pictures in 1950, al- 
though he had not yet entered into the 
directorial phase of his career. “Harry 
Cohn wanted me to be the heir apparent, 
but | didn’t want to be. | didn’t like him, 
and he finally ended up not liking me. 

“We made some unsuccessful films for 
Columbia, but there were some interest- 
ing ones, too: DEATH OF A SALESMAN, 
MEMBER OF THE WEDDING, MY SIX 
CONVICTS, THE WILD ONE, and THE 
CAINE MUTINY. When it was over, Cohn 
was glad to get rid of me, and | was glad 
to say good-bye to him.” 


This turn of events brought Stanley 
Kramer to United Artists where he 
directed NOT AS A STRANGER. “It was 
the first film | directed,” recalls Kramer. “It 
made a lot of money, but | don’t think it 
was very good.” 

But like all of Stanley Kramer’s films, 
NOT AS A STRANGER gambled at the 
box office with an idea that churned up 
controversy. This successful film ex- 
plored corruption and hypocrisy in the 
medical profession and spawned the 
wealth of contemporary television pro- 
grams and feature films about the medi- 
cal profession. Following NOT AS A 
STRANGER, Kramer would continue to 
produce as well as direct his own films. 

As a recognition of the high respect 
accorded Stanley Kramer by his peers, 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences awarded him the Irving Thal- 
berg Memorial Award in 1961. In addition 
to the coveted Thalberg Award, Kramer 
has received a good share of inter- 
national honors and awards. 

Before undertaking THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES, Kramer moved his family to 
Seattle, Washington, where he would 
also film the tense drama. Speculation 
ran high in film circles as to why Kramer 
left Hollywood, his home for more than 40 
years. “I guess everything is a search for 
oneself,” Kramer responded. “I was hope- 
ful that by being out of Hollywood | could 
contemplate my navel and think. Time, 
after all, is limited. One may live to be 100 
but you never know. How does one oc- 
cupy oneself in the time one has left so 
that those ensuing years become impor- 
tant. | just found it necessary to shake my 
foundations.” 

As a result, THE RUNNER STUM- 
BLES was photographed entirely in 
Kramer’s new home state. A choice find 
for the company was the location of Ros- 
lyn, located less than a hundred miles 
from Seattle, as the film’s primary loca- 
tion. During the pre-production phase of 
THE RUNNER STUMBLES, Kramer 
worked closely with playwright Milan Stitt 


in fashioning the screenplay. “Milan Stitt 
is a very talented young playwright,” 
Kramer commented. “He spent a good 
deal of time on this material, and | think 
anyone who researched and went as 
deeply into the material as Milan did de- 
served achance to complete the circle by 
doing the film version.” 

Kramer spent a good deal of time with 
Stitt working out scenes in Roslyn, which 
many screen-writers never have the 
opportunity to experience. “I could take 
the playwright directly to the town and 
have him write the screenplay while | was 
there”, said Kramer. “The town was there 
to be used as Milan saw fit in whatever 
way he wanted to open it up. The fact that 
it was an actual deserted mining town 
helped a good deal, since that was what 
was Called for in the story.” 

THE RUNNER STUMBLES joins the 
list of subjects Kramer has tackled with 
sensitivity and intelligence in its explora- 
tion of the meaning of commitment and 
its relationship to human passion. “This 
film has within it the posing of a ques- 
tion,” Kramer said. “What does a man 
believe? In this instance, we have a man 


who’s taken a vow of celibacy—and be- 
comes challenged in that vow. 

“What pulled me toward the story 
when | first read it was that in Rivard’s 
decision— whether he could maintain his 
vow or not maintain it—he’s forced to 
consider many of the pressures of 
modern life; for example, the attractions 
of the opposite sex. He gets challenged 
with all those things he was born and 
grew up in.” 

Kramer was at pains to point out that 
THE RUNNER STUMBLES is not a story 
about a religious structure, but that the 
Catholic Church functions as a backdrop 
against which the love story unfolds. The 
church in this case represents a man’s 
vows, but other institutions could also 
qualify with their own special vows. 

“| think what we’re taking a side on 
here is to say that this isn’t a Catholic 
story. If you could envisage any situation 
in which a man took a vow and had to 
stick to it emotionally, spiritually, and from 
the time he was born, then this kind of 
vow, challenged as it is, would have been 
a vow challenged in almost any other 
walk of life if it were strong enough.” 


For the moment, Stanley Kramer is 
content to sit back and let the audience 
decide which position they will support. 
One thing is certain, people who have 
seen a Kramer film will not come away 
without being provoked. If Kramer’s films 
do anything, they stir up discussion, not 
boredom; ideas, not pure escapism, and, 
most importantly, a Kramer film incites 
thought. 

And with THE RUNNER STUMBLES, 
all the elements are there for that kind of 
provocation to occur. “If THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES is received by the mass pub- 
lic, if people can identify with it and weep 
or cheer, if they can feel satisfied, then | 
think the film will have done its job for me. 

“You gamble so much when you set 
out to make a film,” reflected Kramer. “It 
takes at least a year out of one’s life be- 
fore you can get a reaction to what you’ve 
put on film. Sometimes the material is too 
far ahead—or behind—the times. Mak- 
ing a film is like a giant roll of the dice and 
one never knows.” 

Kramer smiles in recollection of some- 
thing. “Like that time | went into this diner 
on Highland Avenue .. .” 

In the interview for American Cinema- 
tographer which follows, Stanley Kramer 
discusses the technical aspects, chal- 
lenges and satisfactions involved in the 
filming of THE RUNNER STUMBLES: 


QUESTION: In filming THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES entirely in Washington 
State, did you find that you could get 
all the facilities you needed for feature 
production, or was there anything 
significant that was lacking? 


KRAMER: The difficulty lies in the fact 
that post-production facilities in that area 


are very thin—almost nil. The local film- 
makers are very eager and there are a lot 
of them, but they don’t have the facilities 
needed for feature production on a con- 
sistent basis. The weather doesn't lend 
itself to building a stage, because | don't 
think you’d want to build a stage to do 
interiors and then go out to shoot the 
exteriors someplace else. You can't 
count on the weather, on a regular basis, 
for filming. In the summertime, on the 
“other side of the mountain”, as we 
say—in Roslyn and Ellensburg—we had 
very satisfactory weather. Hot, but satis- 
factory. But usually your shooting can be 
broken up by the rain. I’m now a resident 
of Seattle, so the rain doesn't bother me 
personally. | figure it as par for the course 
of the day. The sun comes out, then it 
clouds up and drizzles a little, then the 
sun comes back out. It won’t match from 
one shot to another, mind you, but there it 
is. 


QUESTION: During the actual shoot- 
ing, were you in any way restricted or 
limited by the local communities? 


KRAMER: No, we had free rein. We took 
over a whole town, the old mining town of 
Roslyn, and we took down the TV aerials. 
All of the townspeople cooperated; they 
were in the film. In Ellensburg | used a 
warehouse that belongs to the University 
as a shooting stage for the interiors. 
When the sun beat down on the metal 
roof of the warehouse it crackled, which 
didn’t do much for our sound track. It 
would have been quite an enjoyable 
sight for one and all to see our grips on 
the roof with hoses watering down the 
metal while we were shooting, so that it 
wouldn't crackle. We had to keep doing 
that all the time. We didn’t have a sprin- 


kler system. 


QUESTION: Did hosing down the 
metal completely solve the sound 
problem? 


KRAMER: It still made noises, but we 
managed. It was an exciting experience 
and we shot very fast. | had the greatest 
crew I’ve ever had on a film any time, any 
place. We rehearsed for two weeks prior 
to actual shooting, but man, when we 
started to shoot, that company went. I’ve 
never seen a crew to match Laszlo 
Kovacs and the men he had working with 
him. Besides being creative in achieving 
beautiful quality and textures, they were 
cooperative and shared in the planning. 
We reverted back to a more conventional 
production approach, with the camera- 
man and director working together to 
achieve an objective agreed upon in ad- 
vance, rather than relying upon general 
improvisation. What sometimes seemed 
like improvisation—and | think Kovacs 
would agree with me—was the result of 
preparation. We worked so hard on 
preparation that anytime we came up 
with something spontaneous, we were in 
a position to know whether it was better 
than what we had planned. It was the 
same with the actors. Also, this camera 
crew anticipated the problems we would 
encounter. Itis, after all, the camera crew 
that runs all the rest-—the grips and 
everybody else—and they were always 
one day ahead in meeting the problems. 
If, for example, a camera had to be 
mounted on a car, then taken off and 
finally put back on, they had it worked out 
technically so that the rig remained on 
the car; we simply took the camera off. 
We never broke down anything we were 
going to return to—and it took a lot of 


advance planning for that. My respect 
and admiration and awe of that operation 
can't even be approximated. 


QUESTION: You spoke of careful ad- 
vance planning. Just what form did 
that pre-planning take with Laszlo 
Kovacs? Were there formal sit-down- 
and-plan-it-out, step-by-step ses- 
sions, or what? 


KRAMER: Well, we worked as a team—a 
team which included Alfred Sweeney, Jr. 
(the Production Designer), Laszlo and 
myself. We had sketches—sometimes 
very ornate, sometimes very rough—and 
those sketches and the problems of the 
Production Designer were laid in the laps 
of Kovacs and myself, and we met 
around a table, looking at the sketches 
and plotting out our situations and then 
adapting them. 


QUESTION: How far ahead of actual 
shooting were the sets built? 


KRAMER: Sweeney built the sets before 
we Started rehearsals, so we were able 
to rehearse in the sets. By the time we 
finished with the rehearsals, everything 
was all laid out. | don’t mean the shots 
exactly. But, for example, if | would talk 
to Laszlo about making a circling shot for 
a love scene, he would have the dolly and 
the flooring in there way in advance, so 
that we could be sure there would not be 
any bumps. We could also be sure that 
the lighting would be rigged properly. 
The place where we were shooting, after 
all, was not a professional studio; it was a 
warehouse, so it took a lot of doing to 
make it work and | really appreciate that 
effort. 


QUESTION: | know that you have al- 
ways favored pre-rehearsal in your 
productions. Aside from the obvious, 
could you discuss your rationale 
toward this approach? 


KRAMER: A film never ends up exactly 
as a director saw it in his mind’s eye. It 
may sometimes be better, and some- 
times worse, but never precisely the 
same as he had visualized it, because of 
the necessity of allowing other artists to 
have free rein up to the point where it fits 
the general pattern. Therefore, there may 
be a scene that doesn't have the amount 
of diffusion you dreamed of, or there are 
three violins too many in the score, or an 
actor refused to read your favorite line 
because he had a complete block 
toward it. Now, rehearsal helps iron all 
these things out in advance. It also 
makes all the artists realize what their 
total contributions can be and it inspires 
them to do even more. 


QUESTION: Pre-rehearsal is, of 
course, costly, but do you feel that the 
time it saves during actual shooting 
justifies that expense? 


KRAMER: | don’t think there is a doubt in 
the world about that. It goes way back to 
my old United Artists days, during the 
time of CHAMPION and HOME OF THE 
BRAVE, when we were making feature 
films in 24 days—in the case of HOME 
OF THE BRAVE, in 16 days, but with two 
weeks of rehearsal before we started. | 
like the idea of having the whole crew 
there—wardrobe men, everybody— 
because everybody is then totally pre- 
pared. You start to shoot and everybody 


knows on which day what is required, 
and everything has already been okayed 
in advance by the director. It definitely 
saves a lot of time. 


QUESTION: Do you require that the 
actors pre-memorize the script, so to 
speak, or do you just sort of do a gen- 
eral blocking rehearsal? 


KRAMER: No, we ask them to be pre- 
pared as though they were doing a play. 
The rehearsal is scheduled just like a 
regular shooting schedule and we ask 
them to know those particular scenes, so 
that we can block out moves and every- 
thing. Now, that doesn’t mean that the 
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uICK look 

at the Arriflex 16SR 
production 

Camera system: 


Wis your eye at the 
16SR’s eyepiece, 
you can frame, focus and set 
the f/stop. Fast. 


Accurate readings 
Through-the-lens read- 
ings tell you precisely how 
much light is getting to the 
film. +2 stops, visible in the 
finder. Range is 24/25 —80 fps, 
16—500 ASA. 
Fiber optic 
focussing screen 
Its better light transmis- 
sion makes viewing easier at 


low levels and small apertures. 
Less light scatter and no grain 
result in a sharper finder 
image with even edge-to-edge 
brightness. 
Automatic iris 

With an auto-iris lens 
mounted, the 16SR stops the 
lens down to your pre-set 
f/stop when you switch on, 
and opens wide again when 
you switch off. 


Symmetrical 
design 
This is the first 
camera that doesn’t 
assume you’re right 
shouldered, right 
eyed, right-handed. 


Four T1.3 Zeiss 

lenses, and 22 others 

In addition to the four 
super-speeds, there’s a choice 
of fifteen fixed lenses, includ- 
ing an Angenieux 5.9mm. And 
there are seven zoom lenses in 
the Arri steel bayonet mount. 


Electronics & Crystal 

At left are the 16SR’s 
magazine and body. Inside the 
flat base are electronic inte- 
grated circuits for crystal sync, 
start-mark, off-speed light and 
slave operation. 


Motor & speeds 
The 12V DC motor is built 
into the body, just below the 
lens mount. No bulges. Off 
sync speed, a red light shows in 
the finder. There’s a variable- 
speed accessory —5 to 75 fps. 


Magazine changes 
without touching film 
It takes about ten seconds. 
Snap off the old magazine, 
check the aperture, snap on 
the the new one. No threading, 
no loop to form. 


That’s all done when you 
load the magazine — which is 
also fast and easy. All you do 
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With 10-100mm Zeiss 

lens and 400 foot magazine 
as seen here, the 16SR 

is 15% ins. long and weighs 
14% lbs. 3 feet from 

the film plane, sound level 
measures only 29 dB/A. 


Video 

Monitor 

Video adapter 
(visible on right 

side of camera) 

fits onto the 16SR 
easily, runs on 
12VDC and works 
with most 

remote TV monitors. 


in the dark: put the roll on the 
core spindle, slide the film end 
out, close the feed side lid. The 
entire loop is visible as you 
form it, in daylight. 
Magazine locks 

When you snap it on, the 
magazine is locked into place 
automatically, at three points. 
And its bottom rests against 
the camera’s base. 


Film channel bars 

On each side of the aper- 
ture is a hardened steel guide- 
rail bar. They fit against the 
magazine’s face plate, forming 
a fixed film channel. Only at 
the aperture does the film 
make contact with the pres- 
sure plate. 


Register-pin movement 

The 16SR uses a com- 
pletely new compensating link 
film transport design with an 
independent registration-pin. 
Positive action control at every 
stage of film pull-down and 
registration. 


as 2 
_ 


Bridge Plate & Matte Box 

Seen above, the 16SR is 
mounted on the Arri Bridge 
Plate, which is adjustable for 
balance. The Bridge Plate’s 
rods are supporting both a long 
zoom lens and the 16SR Pro- 
duction Matte Box, which has 
two rotating 4x4 inch filter 
stages. Note also the 7 inch 
Finder Extension. 
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Versatile viewfinder 

and on-board battery 

That’s the battery, on the 
back of the camera. It drives 
about 2,000 feet. No cables. 
The finder rotates to left and 
right and it rotates 360° paral- 
lel to the camera’s side. And 
the eyepiece swivels 25° out 
from the side. 


BRR! 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 
One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 


NEW MGM FILM SERVICE FACILITY UNVEILED. 


The first permanent construction project to be initiated at the MGM 
Studios during the past 20 years houses the studio’s massive film 
library and provides for the care and servicing of printing materials 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer unveiled its 
new Metrocolor Building on September 
13, 1979, the first permanent construction 
project to be initiated at the MGM Studios 
in Culver City, California, during the past 
20 years. 

The building, a $1,500,000 two-story 


structure embodying all of the newest | 


technical achievements in the care and 
servicing of motion picture printing mate- 
rials, also houses MGM’s massive film 
library, considered to be among the finest 
in the film industry, as well as catering to 
the needs of outside producing com- 
panies and distributors now doing busi- 
ness with MGM Laboratories. 

“New permanent construction on our 
44-acre lot is another positive step for- 
ward by MGM,” stated Frank E. Rosen- 
felt, MGM President and Chief Executive 
Officer. ‘Everyone at MGM is proud to be 
a part of our continuing growth and 
expanding endeavors in the areas of 
filmed entertainment.” 

The 56,000-square-foot edifice, in ad- 
dition to the servicing of motion picture 
print material, contains all the offices of 
the MGM Laboratories as well as the key 
elements in film shipping and receiving, 
raw stock storage, and negative cutting, 
according to Roger Mayer, MGM Vice 
President, Administration and Executive 
Vice President of MGM Laboratories. In 
addition to laboratory executives headed 
by Vice President and General Manager 
Walter Eggers, the Metrocolor Building is 
the headquarters for MGM Film Ser- 
vices, a corporate department respon- 
sible for the logistics of all MGM product 
in all gauges and languages. Film Ser- 
vices is headed by Mel Rydell. 

An area of 28,000 square feet on the 
second floor has been set aside for the 
storing of printing materials under spe- 
cially controlled temperature and humid- 
ity conditions. The startling, futuristic 
section boasts a capability of storage for 
more than a quarter-million film cans. In 
addition to MGM’s own library of films 
totalling nearly 2,000, space has been 
provided for storage of negatives for the 
outside companies utilizing the MGM 
Laboratories as well as storage of daily 
negatives on pictures and TV shows in 
progress. 

The Metrocolor Building has been de- 
signed to handle a ten-year program of 
expansion based on the current growth 
rate. 


ENTRANCE, LOBBY AND 


CONFERENCE ROOM 


A spacious reception area and con- 
ference room have been set aside for the 
comfort and convenience of those utiliz- 
ing the facility. Full staffs are on duty to 
provide information and to expedite in- 
dividual requests for services. 


PROJECTION ROOMS 


Four screening auditoriums with 25- 
seat capacities have been specially fit- 
ted with the latest innovations in pro- 
jection equipment. Available are rooms 
for rock-and-roll (back and forth pro- 
jection), standard and slow speeds for 
timing purposes, high-speed picture-only 
projection for running through dailies 
with film speeds up to 350 feet per min- 
ute, four-track stereo, and two rooms for 
16mm projection. Each projection booth 
is situated so it can run film for two audi- 
toriums. Each auditorium is serviced with 


‘three different projection methods. 


GENERAL LABORATORY OFFICES 


A central block of offices serves as 
headquarters for Laboratory staffs, in- 
cluding personnel manager, chief timer, 
post-production personnel, and the 
executive offices of Walter Eggers, V.P. 
and General Manager, and his assistant, 
laboratory superintendent Jim George. 
Computer terminals have been placed 
throughout the Metrocolor Building to 


expedite services to the studio and its 
clients. 


FILM SERVICES 


Film Services occupy a section of the 
Metrocolor Building as a separate entity 
with its own entrance and direct-dial 
telephone number. In addition to the of- 
fices of Mel Rydell and his assistants, 
Mike Wachter and Dennis Carlton, as 
well as the Film Services staff, a 
second-floor area has been assigned to 
Film Services for the handling of MGM 
Television product. It is here that TV 
prints are returned following airing to be 
fully inspected and sent out to other sta- 
tions. In addition to inspection machines, 
the area includes specially built storage 
racks for TV film, which is 16mm and in 
plastic shipping cases. 


ENGINEERING 


Because MGM Labs fabricates much 
of its mechanical and electronic equip- 
ment, the Engineering Office under the 
supervision of Chet Luton, chief mechan- 
ical engineer, includes working space for 
an assistant mechanical engineer, a 
project engineer, and four draftsmen. Mi- 
chael Chewey, chief electronics en- 
gineer, has his own office and electronics 
shop, staffed'with technicians who fabri- 
cate his designs. 

Continued on Page 1144 


METROCOLOR BUILDING—Entrance to the new Metrocolor Building at MGM Studios in 
Culver City, the first permanent construction project initiated at MGM during the past 20 
years. The $1.5-million two-story structure is specially designed for the care and servicing 
of motion picture printing materials and as the home of MGM’s massive film library of 
nearly 2000 films produced during a half-century of moviemaking. 


THE G & M LEAD ACID 


ENERGY SYSTEM 


Designed and Perfected to End All Nicad Battery Problems. 


~ You can’t buy a longer lasting or a better energy system. ao 


= 


Call or write today! 


G & M POWER PRODUCTS 


6500 Santa Monica Blvd. / Los Angeles, CA. 90038 / (213) 465-8236 


Helen Hayes and Michael E. DeBakey, M.D.* 


cordially invite you to submit 16mm films produced 
since January, 1978 to the 


Third Biennial John Muir Medical Film Festival 


for use in the continuing education 
of physicians, health professionals 
and the general public. 


Entries accepted through January 31, 1980 


Film presentations and Awards Ceremony 
will be held in 
Walnut Creek, California 
June 21 and 22, 1980 


Request entry form and information from: 
Frederick I. Gottlieb, M.D., Director 
Mike Maurer, Coordinator 
John Muir Medical Film Festival 
1601 Ygnacio Valley Road, Dept. C 
Walnut Creek, California 94598 
(415) 939-3000 x384 


Sponsored by 
John Muir Memorial Hospital 
Walnut Creek, California 


NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD: 


Paul B. Beeson, M.D. 
Ivan L. Bennett, Jr., M.D. 


James C. Hunt, M.D. Dick Schofield 

David M. Johnson, Jr., M.D. Neil Simon 

Janis Blackschleger Joan Knox Howard M. Spiro, M.D. 
Tom Bradley Jeremy Larner Bruce E. Spivey, M.D. 
Eugene Braunwald, M.D. Alexander Leaf, M.D. James Stacy 

Dean K. Brooks, M.D. Dean S. Lesher Fortney “Pete” Stark 
Allan Carr Thomas.J. Long Bobbie Sterne 

Julia Child Walter Matthau George Stevens, Jr. 

Paul J. Cortese Kenneth L. Melmon, M.D. Ed Stokes 

Norman Cousins Daniel Melnick H.J.C. Swan, M.D., Ph.D. 


Michael Crichton 
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Judith Crist 

Michael Douglas 
Geraldine O. Farber 
Seymour M. Farber, M.D. 
Dianne Feinstein 


Michael C. Geokas, M.D., Ph.D. 


Richard Gorlin, M.D. 


Dwight Emary Harken, M.D. 


Donald C. Harrison, M.D. 


George Miller 
Irvine H. Page, M.D. 


William W. Parmley, M.D. 


Jan Peerce 

Itzhak Perlman 

Phillip L. Polakoff, M.D. 
Howard F. Polley, M.D. 
Jules Power 

Mike Roberts 

Edward Rubenstein, M.D. 


C. John Tupper, M.D. 
Arthur Ulene, M.D. 
Jon Voight 

Calvin Arthur Watson 
Kevin White 

Robert Wise 

David Wolper 

Irving S. Wright, M.D. 


*Co-Chairpersons 
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Copyright © 1979, Columbia Pictures Industries, Inc., All Rights Reserved 


To add realism to his role as a 
TV-newsfilm cameraman in 
the feature film “The China 
Syndrome? producer-star 
Michael Douglas chose as a 
prop our CP-I6R...the 
generic 16mm news/Adocu- 
mentary camera. 


For technical information on the CP-16R camera, please contact: 


enema GS<erocuets 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 ‘Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 © (213) 477-1971 e@ Telex: 69-1339 
Sra oe a ee Ee Sa aS ae 
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ECLAIR ACL gives you 


freedom of choice 


Demands on the cinematographer are constantly changing. 
Different circumstances call for different lenses: macro, 
extreme wide-angle, long focal-length, 

ultra-fast, zoom. ECLAIR 

engineers designed 

the ACL to accept 

most cine lenses 

and some of the 

best still lenses. 

ECLAIR ACL 

removable lens 

mounts are integral 

to the camera: 

maximum flexibility 

has been achieved 

without compromise. 

Lens seating 1s rigid | ‘ - = 
while access for focus 4am a 2901 CA 
and aperture changes Si 
is unhampered. Keep 
your options open with 
the ECLAIR ACL. 


1906 Arri bayonet to CA-1 


ECLAIR ACL: the dependable quiet one. 


2902 Arri standard 2903 Nikkor 


~ ACI US.A.INC. Hollywood (213) 404-2185 


905 N. COLE AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CA 90038 CC rs. TWX: 910-321-4192 Eclair USA LSA 
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VIRTOFILM 
MPL CHROMA 47 


At MPL, 
Being First Isnt Good Enough. 


We were the first film lab with Teledyne Video-to-Film. But that’s no reason 
for us to sit back and take it easy. We’re always striving to get better. That’s 
how we've earned a reputation over the last 20 years as front runners in 
high quality VTR transfer systems. We'll show you why MPL CHROMA 47 
is synonymous with quality. 
Send us your tape today! 


MPL’s Comprehensive Services Include: 

PROCESSING: 7247 Color eg B & W Reversal, B & 
W Neg/Pos, Color ECO and EF, Color Neg, Interneg/Pos, 
Reg. & Super 8 also 

PRINTING: B & W Interneg/Pos, B & W Reversal, Color 
Interneg/Pos, Kodachrome Prints, Ektachrome Prints, Print- 
ing Masters, Reg. & Super 8 also 

SOUND: Original Recording, Rerecording, Mixing, Interlock 
Screenings, Sound Optical Transfers, Music Libraries 
PRODUCTION SERVICES: Editorial, Conforming A/B Rolls, 
Titling, Film Treatments, Film Lubrication, Scripting 
SPECIAL SERVICES: Color or B & W Videotape to Film 
Transfers, 35 mm to 16 mm Optical Reductions, 16 mm Opti- 
cals with Effects, 16 mm to 8 mm Reductions, Film Treatments 
RENTAL, SALES, and REPAIRS: Camera and accessories 
rented. Repair service and factory warranty work performed. 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203, (704) 525-5416 
MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 940, 1120 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036, (202) 659-3528 

MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 120, 6990 Lake Ellenor Drive, Orlando Fla. 32809, (305) 857-2328 

CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly Boulevard, West Hollywood, California 90048, (213) 652-7357 
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SETTING CHROMA-KEY FREE WITH SCENE-SYNC 


By REG KING 


It is not often that one can invent some- 
thing, then discover that it will do more 
than you originally intended. That, how- 
ever, is what happened with Scene-Sync. 

The original idea was to free television 
cameras from the locked off situation that 
all studios experience when using 
Chroma-key. Our aim was to produce 
easily-installed equipment that would 
make Chroma-key a more useful facility 
by virtue of the fact that normal scenes 
could be shot panning on normal move- 
ments of the actor about the set using 
small photographs or drawings as back- 
ings. 

This equipment has been produced 
and it works well: installed in 15 minutes 
and brought into use in about 30 
seconds, with no additional time neces- 
sary for lining up. Frequently setting up is 
faster than with a background from a 
slide because you have more freedom of 
adjustment. The other intention we had 
for Scene-Sync was to use it with 15-inch 
x 12-inch backings behind a studio set 
with windows to save the high cost of 
large painted cloths. This too has worked 
well. 


THE BASIC SCENE-SYNC 


The hardware is basic and does not 
consist of any computers or mysteries. A 
flat metal box is fitted beneath the pan/ 
tilt head on the dolley or crane before 
rehearsals start. Two potentiometers 
within the box “tell” an electronics unit 
what the camera is doing. The electronics 
unit then drives a specially designed 
Easel Unit. This easel is the trick. At the 
outset our problem was to synchronise 
the two images from two different cam- 
eras. The obvious solution would seem to 
be to master and slave the cameras. 

In 1971, aided by the BBC in London, 


New equipment that can be installed in 15 minutes and brought into 
use in about 30 seconds frees television cameras from the locked-off 
situation all studios have been hindered by when using Chroma-Key 


Brive Bacenes Te “Covee’ 


CAMERA USING SCENE-SyYync 
CONTROLS GRAPHIC MovEMENTS 
FoR. THE BACEING “THROUGH 90° 
oF PAN. 


“Hotel Suite” set with two windows. The camera, using Scene-Sync, can dolly and crane 
freely. (BELOW) As the foreground camera (right) pans, the background graphic moves on 
the easel in front of the camera (left). The Scene-Sync hardware is basic and does not 
consist of any computers or technical mysteries. 


SEoconp DotLey MountTED Se 
CAMERA “Loc KeD OFF” on ae 
ScB&NE-SYNC EASEL 
ARTWORK FoR. BACK Gea SCENERY 
Moves In SYNC.\WITH TRANSMITTER. 


Scetne-Sync TRANSMITTER FITTED "to 
NoRMAL CAMERA w Dotciey “Picks oFF” 7 
PAN ANO NLT Movements. 


Production Designer Peter LePage waits patiently on the blue set, as the camera is lined up to match the second camera on the set, seen in 
the background (LEFT). The master camera is not a special master-to-slave system, buta normal manual head with pick-off arrangements. 
The graphic or artwork is in front of the second locked-off studio camera allocated to the background. 


sass 


a 


py 


‘we did try some experiments with a mas- 
ter and slave camera set up. For several 
reasons that arrangement was not right. 
That gave us the idea for anew approach 
with more specific prerequisites for the 
design. One was that this new system 
could be brought in and out of operation 
in less than one minute. Also the cam- 
eraman should not have to part with the 
pan/tilt head with which he was thor- 
oughly familiar, namely the Vinten MK III 
head, of which there are many thousands 
in use throughout the World. 

The master head must have the same 
“feel” to it as if he were working on a 
normal “shoot”. To meet this requirement 
the master camera is not a special 
master-to-slave system, but a normal 
manual head with pick-off arrangements. 
The graphic or artwork is in front of the 
second locked-off studio camera allo- 
cated to the background. As the master 
camera pans left, the artwork moves 
right, and vice versa. The same applies 
to tilting movements: as the camera pans 
up, the artwork moves down. A control is 
provided, for adjustment, so setting up is 
simply a matter of panning the master 
camera continuously, then watching a 
floor monitor and turning the dial of the 
control until the two images move at the 
same speed across the monitor screen. 
This takes only a few seconds. 

So now we have a device that can save 
a lot on set building costs for short 
scenes, commercials, dance routines, 
even locations. A 15-inch x 12-inch pic- 
ture can be given depth by the use of blue 
flats or shaped blue cutouts. These en- 
able actors to move right into the “set”, 
exit through doors, go behind columns, 
jump out of windows, even though they 
are all on the artwork. Normal set dress- 
ing and furniture can be added to the 
scene by placing the items onto the blue 
set in the correct position relative to the 
scene in the graphic. 


SCENE-SYNC FOR BACKINGS 


The 15-inch x 12-inch format can also 
provide a backing picture for a box set. 
For example, imagine a set with windows 
in two of its walls. Normally this would 
require two large painted cloths, and no 
matter how well they were painted it 
would still look as though they were just a 
few feet beyond the window; with this 
equipment no such problem exists. In 
fact, a view through a window can appear 
to be at infinity. Let me explain how this 
aspect of the equipment was discovered. 

After the initial launching of the equip- 
ment in 1977 | started trying out some 
ideas. One was in response to a question 
put to me during a demonstration, “Does 
the artwork move when you crab and 

Continued on Page 1124 
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The Scene-Sync transmitter is mounted onto a Chapman NIKE crane. (BELOW) The 
cameraman’s P.O.V. Indicator enables him to center the potentiometer within the trans- 
mitter. Two potentiometers within the flat metal box shown here “tell” an electronics unit 
what the camera is doing. The electronics unit then drives a specially designed Easel Unit. 


“se x 
2 a 4 
£ = SS 


Peter LePage (center) and Reg King (right) see the result of the line-up on the floor monitor 
during playback. Scene-Sync is designed to save considerably on set building costs for 
short scenes, commercials, dance routines and even locations. A 15-inch by 12-inch 
picture can be given depth by the use of blue flats or shaped blue cut-outs, enabling actors 
to move right into the “set”. 


WE'VE HUNG 
AROUND 
WITH SOME 


ers have been the favorite of Directors 
y since the late 40's, when the original 
ere was designed to simulate three 
haracteristics in a scene. 
ere eliminates the problems of extremes 
rk encountered with reflected light 


Tila lakers. The f-stop meter is, of course, direct- 
eading, and frames per second are locked-in for 
your convenience. 

Naturally, the Cine Special is still a direct- 
reading meter when used for reflected readings. And 
you have the traditional block scale calibrated in V3 
stops, as well as a footcandle scale. 

There’s more, of course. Each feature of this 
meter is the result of over thirty years experience 
serving the needs of Directors of Photography. Put 
this history and experience to work for you! 


LUMICON " 


The Lumicon footcandle meter is 
the first choice of gaffers and lighting 
directors. Its clear, uncluttered scale 
shows readings in footcandles only. 
Rugged, accurate, and reliable, it is 
the perfect mate to the Cine Special. 


Associates, 1019 Trillium Lane, 
Toll-free, outside Calif. (800) 
800) 852-7777, Ext. A179 


Bhoto Research Division, 
Kollmorgen Burbank, Calif., U.S.A. 


Distributed Bi 
Mill Valley, 
824-7888, Ext. A179: 


© Copyright 1979 
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Special Effects 
is Oxberry’s Specialty 
for a Generation 


Presenting the Leaders in Computer controlled stop motion motor. 


Computer controlled compound movement, E/W - N/S 


Technology and Quality and rotation. 


Computer controlled zoom. 
e The new OXBERRY computer controlled animation Computer controlled fade and dissolve system. 
stand. Computer controlled platen pressure release. 
e The OXBERRY Electrosync Special Effect Optical Computer controlled two table top peg tracks at 12 


Printer. field. 
e The latest in Liquid Gates. Complete manual control console. 


Oxberry was the first to introduce an integral computer ae punch and reader for preparation of 
controlled animation system at the SMPTE Show in New rea we tapes. C PDP BAC t 

York in 1972. Now OXBERRY introduces the next big step 45 ah ) nee ee pte sey ig 

in computer controlled animation with closed loop D.C. Sie hc etek leaned cys bikie apt a a ey Se 


servo controlled motors and electronic position counters. !1 Computer controlled Capping Shutter. 
12 Computer controlled Aerial Image Projector. 
This OXBERRY Stand is an on-line computer controlled = +3 Many other available options like C.R.T. displays, 


animation system. It permits direct precision computer floppy disc, etc. 

control over the entire operation of the Stand. The operator ae ' 
can direct the computer to execute complex sequences of eget selec gets seas ghee 
animation photography with simple compact instructions OXBERRY Phone: (201) 935-3000 Telex: 733509 


in animation language. Cable: Oxberry Carlstadt N.J. 
® 
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SETTING CHROMA-KEY 
FREE WITH SCENE-SYNC BLUE COVERED 


. PUPPETEERS, TABLE 
Continued from Page 1121 ANID BACKING 
LJ 
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crane?” | had to answer, “No—only when | \ YG RAM 
you pan and tilt.” | felt that this “smart f 24 ee - 

alec” had caught me out; naturally my 45 = ScCENE-SYNC 

reaction was “What can | do about it?” = TRANSMITTER 


DOLLEY MOVEMENTS 


So | tested the theory | had for the 
“packings” applications (in any case, to 
have added crab and crane pick-offs to , 
our system would have infringed a U.S. B.... Mae | \ PR6éeESeeoonp TEEES 
patent). The tests proved that what at first Sea (7 my pwr BLUE SPACES 
appeared to be a shortcoming was, in a ag 
fact, an advantage. 
Because the distant scenery, when 
added by Chroma-key to be seen beyond 
the windows of a set, is supposed to be 
some distance away, there is no apparent 
movement of the scenery on the screen 
when crabbing sideways or craning up 
and down. Pinocchio (picked up by Camera 1) is overlaid onto Graphic A (Camera 2). Foreground trees 
Try this effect. Stand away from the (Graphic B, Camera 3) are overlaid onto other two. Camera 3 is “tighter” than 2, so “B” 
window in a room with a distant view visi- moves faster than “A”. (BELOW) Puppeteers, completely covered in blue and working 
ble. Now move your head to the left and against blue backing operate the “life-size” Pinocchio puppet. 
right to simulate a crabbing movement. 
Notice that the distant scenery does not 
move with the windows. It is one of those 
effects that we all know about but have no 
reason to think about. In this instance, 
however, the effect adds the realism of 
distance to the photographic reality of the 
artwork, and this, coupled with pan and 
tilt on Scene Sync, provides the back- 
ings. 
When this was tried on a programme at 
the ATV studios near London, the result 
on the screen was incredible. John 
Cooper, the director of the play, wanted a 
view of the Grand Canal in Venice to be 
seen from the windows of a reconstruc- 
tion of a hotel suite in the studio in Eng- 
land. There were windows in two walls of 
the set and the camera had to both crab 
and crane during a scene lasting eight 
minutes. 
The still photographer provided a 
series of still shots from an appropriate 
position overlooking the real canal in Ven- 
Continued on Page 1135 


(LEFT) The Scene-Sync transmitter is mounted onto a Chapman NIKE crane. (RIGHT) Here an assistant holds the one-third-scale white 
cross “stand-in” in front of the camera on the slave head. Peter LePage had the normal size set elevated to obtain the low level viewpoints 
required for the “toy” characters. 


Typical medium size 
Filmline processor available 
in speeds from 7-200, FRM. 


Standatd of Excellence! 


RO DEMVIAND 


FILM TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


FULLY PROTECTED BY U.S. & FOREIGN PATENTS 


One of 8 Filmline hoist-type 
processors installed at Technicolor, 


Hollywood, California running in excess of 
400 F.P.M. (Hoist shown partially raised.) 


Micro-Demand is a patented exclusively different 
concept in demand drive film transport systems. 


Micro-Demand is a dynamically tension-controlled 


Micro-Demand has a broad band of self-compensa- 


friction film transport system that operates effectively 
at minimum tension and with complete reliability. When 
used with Filmline Feather-Touch film spool “‘tires’”’ it 
transports 35mm, 16mm and single strand 8mm film 
interchangeably and without adjustments even when 
these films are spliced back-to-back. 

Once optimum tensions are set there is no need for 
further adjustments, yet the design allows easy and 
rapid, dynamic adjustment of film tension while the 


tion, is of functional construction and requires minimum 
maintenance. 

There are no fragile, plastic spring bushings, no 
wobble rollers. No elaborate articulations of any type. 
Just sound engineering and the highest quality mate- 
rials and workmanship. 

No other competitive processor or film transport 
system commercially available has ever achieved the 
operational speeds and proven reliability of Filmline 


machine is running. 


Versatility 
Reliability 


Flexibility 
Dependability 
Credibility 


Maintenance 


Performance 


Guffanti Labs, Precision Film Labs, Bellevue-Pathe, 
ABC, CBS, NBC Network TV, NASA, General Motors, 
RCA, IBM, AEC, Universal Labs, Hong Kong, Kay 
Laboratories, London... and thousands of others. 


Micro-Demand Processors. 


SIGNIFICANT MICRO-DEMAND FEATURES: 
O Push-Button operation, and reliability allows operator to 


Any speed, any process. 


Rugged construction, quality materials and sound 
engineering. Always ready when you are! 


Any format 35mm, 35/32mm (1-3), 35/32mm (1-4), 
35mm 5R S8, 16mm — 70MM-105MM etc. 


Can stand the gaff of long, continuous, top 
speed runs with “‘Zero-down-time.” 


Ask the labs who own-them. Most of them own 
not one but several. 


Exclusive Maintenance Monitor tells when and 
where the machine needs attention. Significant 
savings assured. 


Every Filmline machine is backed by a superb 
performance record compiled in over 25 years of 
continuous service to the industry. Twenty five 
years in the forefront of processing machine 
design and innovation. 
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perform other functions while the machine is running! 
Automatic compensation for elongation and contraction of film 
during processing cycle. 

Virtually eliminates all film breakage, scratches and static marks. 
All film spools use standard bearings or bushings. 

Entire upper film shaft/roller assemblies easily removed. 

No tools needed. 

Stainless steel construction used throughout. 

Proper operation can be determined at a glance, while 
machine is running. 

Submerged developer racks. 

Pumps for recirculation and agitation of all required systems. 
Professional spray bars. 

In-line filters on all required systems. 

Professional air and wiper squeegees. 

Temp-Guard Temperature Control System. Thermistor sensing 
and transistorized controller. 

Film-Guard dry box with dual heat input and dial thermometer. 
Individual switches for all control functions. 


“Filmline Engineering and Consulting Services for Complete Laboratories are Available Worldwide.” 


Filmline Continuous Film Processors are used 
throughout the world by: Deluxe-General, Tech- 
nicolor, Inc., Capital Film Labs, Byron Motion Pic- 
tures, TVC Labs., Movielab, Radiant Laboratories, 


/ CORPORATION 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FILMLINE CORPORATION, DEPT. 
MILFORD, CONN: 06460 « TEL. 203-878-2433 


Distributed Overseas by: 


BELL & HOWELL LTD. 
WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX, Hao 1 EG, ENGLAND 


“When you buy quality, Filmline costs less” 


“The fight sequences 
are choreographed as though 
it were a musical.’ 


Michael Chapman talks about 
shooting The Raging Bull 
gg by Martin Scorsese) 
in black-and-white, 
with an ARRI 35BL: 


Above: Director of Photogra- 
phy Michael Chapman at work 
in the Bull ring. His screen 
credits include “Invasion Of 
The Body Snatchers,” “Hard 
Core,” “The Last Detail,” “The 
Last Waltz” and “Taxi Driver.” 


t’s about Jake LaMotta, a 
New York boxer who was 
Middleweight Champion in 
the Forties. Raging Bullis what 
the papers called him. 


He’s being played by Ro- 
bert DeNiro, whose opponents 
in the film are all real boxers. 
Mr. LaMotta himself is acting 
as a technical adviser and has 
been on the set almost every 
day during the fight sequences. 


Period stock 

To add to the authenticity 
and period atmosphere, the 
film is being shot with East- 
man Double X. “I had never 
used black-and-white before 
this job,” says Michael Chap- 
man. “I was apprehensive.” 


Director Martin Scorsese 
with DP Michael Chapman 


‘“‘Before we started, I 
screened some black-and- 
white movies at MGM — Dou- 
ble Indemnity, Salvatore Giu- 
liano. Even some Buster Kea- 
ton, because I remembered 
liking the simplicity. Separa- 
tion without a rimlight.” 


Low ceilings 

“We ran the usual tests; 
and I took a Polaroid onto the 
set with me, at first. I still think 
shooting black-and-white is 
more complicated. On some lo- 
cations with low ceilings and 
nowhere to put the backlight, 
it can be difficult.” 


“The choice of camera was 
mine,” says Mr. Chapman. 
“T’ve been using the 35BL since 
Taxi Driver. For a realistic 
look on New York streets at 
night, we needed fast lenses.” 


Accurate lenses 

“After testing for Taxi 
Driver, we found the Zeiss set 
were the only accurate ones. 
The marked T1.4 was T1.4. 
Same thing stopped down. If it 
said T5.6 it was T5.6. They’re 
superb lenses.” 


Feels good 
“Two other things endear 
me to the 35BL: It’s a marvel- 
lous camera to hand-hold. Sits 
right down low on your should- 
er, balanced—like part of your 
body. It feels good to use.” 


“The other thing I like is 
the 35BL’s simplicity. It does 
everything I’ve ever needed — 


Shooting ringside spectators. 
Most fights are shot in real ring. 
Extra sets: rings that break 
apart, dividing ropes, one ring 


One of LaMotta’s challengers 
(played by Kevin Mahon) gets 
knocked out. Michael Chapman 


40ft long (instead of 20ft), anoth- 
er that’s not rectangular, for per- 
spective distortion, subjective 
sense of what fighter experien- 


Operator Joe Marquette and 
1st Asst. Dustin Blauvelt run 
around circle of “press pho- 
tog.” extras for downed box- 
er’s groggy POV of ringside 
scene. 48 fps, with 16mm lens. 


but the system is not intricate. 
And you can just grab three 
cases and go.” 


“The fights will be only 
about 20% of Raging Bull,” says 
Mr. Chapman, “But they’re 


hand-holds a 35BL running at 48 
fps, 16mmlens. Closeup shots in- 
side ring attempt to convey La- 


Motta’s emotional POV, as op- 
posed to newsreel or TV shot, 
spectator’s POV outside ring. 


ces. ‘Tobacco smoke’ in the air 
is mineral oil, sprayed onto set 
for 8 weeks. Since it’s a laxative, 
some of the crew wore masks. 


the high points of the film—so 
we ve spent about eight weeks 
shooting them.” 


“Marty (Scorsese) likes a 
baroque shooting style. Lots of 
moves, elaborately staged. Dif- 
ferent camera speeds. There’sa 
storyboard frame for every 
shot in every fight.” 


Baroque style 

“Boxers constantly circle 
one another; and our camera 
never stops, either. 360° pans, 
crane shots...And every move 
—boxers and camera—is chore- 
ographed. Cut together, the 
fights all look like dances.” 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH EMMY-WINNER HOWARD SCHWARTZ, ASC 


The teen-age years of the late Judy Garland provide a vehicle for 
fond remembrance, expressed in terms of nostalgic cinematography 


On the evening of Saturday, Septem- 
ber 8, 1979 at the Fifth Annual Emmy 
Awards Banquet honoring Creative Arts 
in Television, held in the Exhibition Hall of 
The Pasadena Center, Howard 
Schwartz, ASC, won the award for Out- 
standing Cinematography/Limited 
Series or Special, acknowledging his 
work on RAINBOW (NBC). It was his 
seventh nomination, second EMMY. 

In the interview that follows, Mr. 
Schwartz talks about the techniques he 
used in photographing RAINBOW: 


QUESTION: RAINBOW is a film about 
the teen-age Judy Garland, her trials 
and tribulations in trying to break into 
films. How did this nostalgic subject 
matter influence the photographic 
style which you decided to use? 


SCHWARTZ: Well, because of the nos- 
talgia surrounding the young Judy Gar- 
land as a personality, the subject made 
the film an ideal project for some sort of 
“antiqued” feeling. Jackie Cooper, the 
director, said that he wanted to go fora 
period flavor and | suggested that he 
show me a couple of movies to indicate 
his preference of a style. He showed me 
THE DAY OF THE LOCUST, photo- 
graphed by Conrad Hall, ASC, and THE 
LAST TYCOON, photographed by Victor 
Kemper, ASC. | told Jackie that! liked the 
nostalgic visual quality of THE DAY OF 
THE LOCUST and | thought we ought to 
try for something like that. Jackie 
agreed. 


QUESTION: The pictorial style that 
Conrad Hall used in that film involved 
some rather exotic technical de- 
partures from the norm. Did you have 
achance to do any preliminary testing 
in order to approximate the effect? 


SCHWARTZ: Not very much, believe me, 
because we didn't have any time for that. 
But | did make one test in the Cinegrill of 
the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel (which 
was supposed to be the Trocadero). | 
went down to the fixtures shop and 
chose some lamps that | thought had 
possibilities for the scenes in the Cine- 
grill. They had the kind of shades that 
would throw light out to illuminate the 
faces of people sitting at the tables. | 
shot a test with a couple of stand-ins 
around the table, using different size 
bulbs and coral filters, in order to deter- 
mine what | wanted to do inside. | de- 
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cided that | wanted the coral filters to be 
a bit heavier outside and very light in- 
side. When the tests were printed up, | 
showed them to Jackie and the pro- 
ducers and everybody approved the 
concept. | consulted with Ed Ancona at 
NBC to find out what problems we might 
have in transmission. We tried it on one of 
the machines and discovered that if they 
ran it on automatic, the machine would 
wash all the tint out. So we made sure 
that they would run it with their hands off 
and it worked out fine. 


QUESTION: Can you really do very 
much about the way shows you pho- 
tograph are transmitted on TV? 


SCHWARTZ: Not really. | found that out 
when | did the LINCOLN shows. They 
were photographed on 16mm, but NBC 
said they didn’t want them delivered on 
16mm. They wanted something they 
were accustomed to handling, so we de- 
livered them on 2-inch video tape. We 
made the transfers and | got a nomi- 
nation for it, but it wasn’t the show | shot. 
It looked like a musical comedy. They 
brought it up so much that they washed 
all of the dramatic lighting out of it. That's 
how | found out what can happen with 
tape. In the case of RAINBOW, when 
they ran it for EMMY consideration, they 
made a transfer and took all of the warm 
color out of it. However, a lot of the guys 
had already seen it on the air and they 
knew what we were trying to do. It’s be- 
cause of things like this that the cinema- 
tographers have been trying to persuade 
the Academy to screen their films in a 
projection room instead of on a video 
chain, but so far we haven't been able to 
get them to agree to that. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me more 
about shooting the Trocadero se- 
quence? 


SCHWARTZ: Well, it was a bit of a chal- 
lenge, because we could only use the 
Cinegrill for a half-day and it was full of 
mirrors, which meant that there would be 
no possibility of lighting it in a conven- 
tional way with the amount of time we 
had. So that’s why | put the little table 
lamps to work to do the basic lighting. 
They worked pretty well to key and actu- 
ally did light all the people at the tables, 
other than the principals. Even so, | don't 
think we used more than six extra midget 
lights, in addition to the follow spot that 


was on Judy singing. And we weren't 
bothered by reflections. 


QUESTION: It takes a certain amount 
of guts to add the tint in the camera, 
using the coral filters, rather than let- 
ting the lab do it. Can you tell me your 
reason for going with the filters? 


SCHWARTZ: There were really two rea- 
sons. First of all, you want it to look right 
in the projection room and you can lose a 
little something if you don’t have it in there 
when you start. Secondly, with the tele- 
vision scene being as busy as it is, many 
times the producers won't call you in to 
do the timing on the print. By shooting 
with the filters you give them a pretty 
good idea of what you want. That was the 
main reason for it—to make sure that 
everybody knew what we wanted. Even 
so, we did do alot of work with it in the lab 
by way of balancing the color and adad- 
ing yellow, but that was part of the plan. | 
just thought it would look nicer to start 
with the color. It worked out fine and we 
didn’t have any problems with it. Every- 
body was alerted down the line so that 
they wouldn't panic when they saw it. 


QUESTION: Or try to help you out? 


SCHWARTZ: Right! That's one thing you 
have to watch out for. In one of the semi- 
nars | did with Connie Hall, | remember 
him telling about almost getting 
bounced from FAT CITY because of 
some really far-out effects he was doing 
for the feeling of the show. The director 
knew about them, but the producers 
didn’t and they panicked when they saw 
them. In the end, of course, those effects 
were what made FAT CITY great, as far 
as mood was concerned. But it proves 
that you have to let everybody know what 
you're doing, so there won't be any sur- 
prises. 


QUESTION: You spoke of a difference 
in density in the coral filters you used 
outdoors and indoors. Can you tell me 
what the ratio of the difference was? 


SCHWARTZ: | used 1/4 for outside and 
1/8 for inside. The filters were actually 
twice as dense outside. On the exteriors 
you have to be careful not to go too heavy, 
because you still want to /et a little of the 
original color come through. Although 
it's surprising that on the exteriors you 
get a little more of the color through than 
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on the interiors. 


QUESTION: The basic criterion in 
color rendition is always the flesh 
tones. When you use coral filters, of 
course, they go redder than is natural. 
Did that ever become a problem? 


SCHWARTZ: Only with Piper Laurie, 
whose skin tended to go a little more 
pinkish than normal. The sets would look 
right, but she would look a little pinker 
than the other people. However, it wasn’t 
enough off that it couldn’t be corrected in 
the printing. 


QUESTION: On RAINBOW some of 
your interiors were studio sets and 
others were actual locations. Can you 
tell me what approaches you used to 
make them look consistent? 


SCHWARTZ: We tried to play all the light- 
ing for source as much as possible, 
which, | think, helped in matching the 
natural interiors and the studio sets. In 
the studio we tried to play the backings 
hot, with arc breaks through the win- 
dows, in order to create the feeling you 


get in natural interiors and | think we 
achieved that. We maintained quite a bit 
of contrast, because it was a dramatic 
story. We let the walls fall off and played 
for breaks wherever we could. The fill 
was kept quite low. 


QUESTION: To what extent do you still 
have to concern yourself about ex- 
cessive contrast in lighting film for 
television? 


SCHWARTZ: I'm amazed at how much 
contrast you can handle on television 
since the transmission has improved so 
much over the years. | remember when | 
first started in television, on the WYATT 
EARP shows, | kept getting messages 
from the networks about how much con- 
trast they could take and how much area 
you had to have filled with fairly flat light. 
But those things don't apply anymore. 
You can do pretty nearly what you would 
do in a feature film. The best proof of that 
is that when you see the old feature films 
that were made before TV was even 
thought of, they transmit very well. | think 
all those old bugaboos are gone. You can 
do what you want to do to make a scene 


Director of Photography Howard Schwartz, ASC, holds the EMMY, official statuette of the 
Academy of Television Arts & Sciences, awarded to him on the evening of September 8, 
1979 for “Cinematography/Limited Series or Special” in recognition of his work on 
RAINBOW, NBC. It was his seventh nomination, second EMMY. 


more dramatic and a picture interesting. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about the 
20-to-1 zoom lens you used on RAIN- 
BOW? 


SCHWARTZ: It’s a 25mm-500mm, T/6.3 
lens called the “TAMAHA” and available 
exclusively from Alan Gordon Enter- 
prises. We used it on the opening shot in 
the Wilshire-Ebell Theatre and pulled 
back from a big closeup of Judy to a very 
wide shot taking in the audience. It was 
really effective. There is another shot in 
which Judy and Roger Edens (Michael 
Parks) seem to be walking against the 
sky and we are dollying with them. Then 
suddenly we pull away and you see the 
Paramount water tower and the Para- 
mount tank, with the cloud background 
behind it, and part of the Western street. 
The operator and assistant did a beau- 
tiful job of timing that shot. It’s a fine lens 
and you can do fantastic things with it, if 
you have the benefit of a director who 
knows how to use it. 


QUESTION: Besides the coral filters, 
did you use any other filtration—any- 
thing to reduce contrast, for example? 


SCHWARTZ: No, but | flashed some 
scenes, particularly the scenes where 
Judy was walking along the MGM lot 
(which was actually the Paramount lot), 
because of the tremendous contrast and 
not using any lights. | think that was 
flashed about 20%—which leads me to 
an interesting story. Several years ago | 
shot some process plates for Howard 
Koch when he was doing THE BIG BUS. 
It involved scenes shot in the late after- 
noon on canyon roads and we ran into a 
lot of contrast, so | flashed the plates. 
That was probably the first time plates 
had been flashed and | heard later on 
that | had been subjected to some criti- 
cism by a fellow cameraman for flashing 
the plates. Now | am about to start a 
three-camera show for Universal called 
GOODTIME HARRY. So | walked into 
the production manager's office the 
other day and there was a sign on the 
wall that said, “All process plates to be 
flashed 20%.” 


QUESTION: Process plates aside, to 
what extent do you use flashing in 
straight cinematography? 


SCHWARTZ: I've done a lot of flashing 
and | think that it’s a very useful tool. It 
works for all sorts of contrast control, 
even for night exteriors when you run into 
tremendous contrast problems with hot 
lights and real Cark areas. 

Continued on Page 1159 


“Some guys 
get all the 
breaks... 


I can laugh all the way to my 
Perf-Fix® machine. Broken 
sprocket holes no longer plague 
me. My machine Instantly, 
Permanently and Easily replaces 
missing perforations or repairs 
tor ones. 


I can protect new prints, too, by applying Perf-Fix tape to the head 
and tail ends. What a relief to see that model of reliability and 
durability sitting on my worktable. 


Give yourself a break. Whatever your film needs, 16mm, 35mm, 
70/65mm, negative or positive, the Perf-Fix:system for film pefora- 
tion repair and protection will be good to you forever.” 


Write or call us for our brochure and 
repaired film sample. 


ThePerf-Fix company 


(213) 820-5827 Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90025 FILM PERFORATION REPAIR SYSTEM 
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Lowel Tota-93 kit. 


We solve the problems 
of “no problem” locations. 


Remember the last time you were 
promised “the location is no prob- 
lem’? Recall those dark, dark walls, 
those low, low ceilings. The lack 
of space for stands? The sudden 
requirement to shoot 360° without 
seeing equipment? Remember when 
you realized “no problem” locations 
are more the rule thanthe exception? 


Lowel kits contain small lights you 
can hide near ceilings, aimed directly 
or bounced. Some kits have incredi- 
bly versatile mounts which securely 


Gaffer-tape to most walls and win- 
dows. Or hang on the top of doors— 
closed as well as open. And nifty 
clamps which can save the day, and 
maybe even the budget. 


Our first hand knowledge of location 
work, based on years of shooting 
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experience, is designed into all of 
our equipment. That's one reason 
they're such successful problem 
solvers. Especially on “no problem” 
locations. 


For equipment and kits see an author- 
ized Lowel dealer. For brochures con- 
tact us. Lowel-Light Manufacturing 
Inc. 421 West 54th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 
212 245-6744. Telex: 666597 UW. West 
Coast: 3407 W. Olive [Gy 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. lowel 


91505. 213 846-7740 


AN INTERVIEW WITH EMMY-WINNER TED VOIGTLANDER, ASC 


The second EMMY in a row for the same TV series would imply a 
duplication, but the episodes differ vastly in content and style 


On the evening of Saturday, Septem- 
ber 8, 1979, at the Fifth Annual Academy 
Awards Banquet honoring Creative Arts 
in Television, held in the Exhibition Hall of 
The Pasadena Center, Ted Voigtlander, 
ASC, won the award for Outstanding 
Cinematography/Series in recognition of 
his work on LITTLE HOUSE ON THE 
PRAIRIE (The Craftsman), NBC. It was 
his ninth nomination, third EMMY. 

In the interview which follows, Mr. 
Voigtlander discusses the techniques in- 
volved in photographing the vehicle ac- 
corded this latest honor: 


QUESTION: For the past two years ina 
row you have received the Out- 
standing Cinematography award for 
the same series, LITTLE HOUSE ON 
THE PRAIRIE. Were the winning epi- 
sodes in any way similar or, if not, in 
what ways did they differ cinemati- 
cally? 


VOIGTLANDER: Even though they were 
both episodes of the same series, they 
were not at all alike, either dramatically or 
visually. The show which got the award 
for the 1977-78 season was called “The 
Fighter” and it was the story of a black, 
bare-knuckle fighter in the 1880s who 
went from town to town with his manager 
and was willing to get pounded to death 
because he had no other way to make a 
living. Moses Gunn played that part and 
played it well. The episode that won the 
award this year was called “The Crafts- 
man” and it was the story of a little Jew- 
ish cabinetmaker, a widower, who 
comes to Walnut Grove with his son. The 
son is of marriageable age and, since 
there is no girl of the faith in that town, he 
goes to New York in search of a wife, 
leaving his father there alone. In the little 
hometown that | came from, there was 
only one Jewish man. He was indeed a 
minority and very lonely, just like the 
character in our film. Michael Landon’s 
son becomes the cabinetmaker’s helper. 
It is a beautiful story about how the old 
man and the young boy relate to each 
other. The cabinetmaker passes on his 
quiet philosophy of life to the boy, still 
uneducated and just getting started in 
school, and the two of them become very 
close. 


QUESTION: Obviously the two 
episodes do differ widely in theme and 


atmosphere. How was that difference 
expressed visually on the screen? 


VOIGTLANDER: “The Fighter” dealt with 
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a way Of life, the ugly way of life forced 
upon the boxer as his only way to make a 
buck and survive. “The Craftsman” dealt 
with the gentle philosophy of life which 
the little cabinetmaker shared with the 
young boy. Consequently the two 
episodes called for very different lighting 
styles. For “The Fighter’, the style was 
typified by a bare-knuckle fight in a barn 
where we had to work with sweat and 
smoke and things like that. The lighting 
style had to be harsh and hard and 
crummy in order to describe what the 
black fighter had to undergo in order to 
keep on living. For “The Craftsman”, the 
lighting for the action, which took place 
mainly in the cabinetmaker’s little shed, 
had to be soft, gentle, not bright, in order 
to go with his philosophy. | had to create 
streaks of light coming through the un- 
even boards that made up the walls of the 
room. Then there were shafts of light 
coming through the windows—anything 
to put this little man in a sort of soft semi- 
spotlight. The streaks of light coming 
through the uneven side boards created 
a nice effect, but so that you wouldn't see 
something through the boards that you 
shouldn't see—someone walking 
through or a truck in the background— 
we put a gray backing around that part. It 
became a limbo in back. This was an 
actual set that we built. 


QUESTION: | think that what you are 
really telling me is that there is no set, 
absolute visual style for LITTLE 
HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE. It can vary 
from year to year and episode to epi- 
sode, depending upon the content of 
the individual show. Is that correct? 


VOIGTLANDER: That's correct. We even 
runin an anthology type of story now and 
then in order to get away from Walnut 
Grove, because staying in the one town 
could get very boring. We move out into 
the woods near lakes and rivers, usually 
in Northern California or Arizona. This 
gives us added scope and production 
value. It also gives us the chance to do 
some unusual things. For example, we 
once did a segment in which Michael's 
mother died and he went back to Wis- 
consin to get his father. While he was on 
the train we regressed him back to his 
childhood. The camera panned from him 
to his reflection in the window of the mov- 
ing train, as he started thinking back to 
when he was ten years old. | shot that 
whole sequence with a series of nets 
and low-contrast filters to the point 
where the regression scenes: were al- 


most subliminal. We used diffusion and 
even Star filters in the scenes showing 
Michael as a little boy, paddling around 
with his mother in a boat—anything to 
remind the audience that it was a dream, 
his regressing back to when he was ten 
years old. 


COMMENT: That sounds quite off- 
the-beaten-track for a TV series. 


VOIGTLANDER: It was, but we do many 
things that are not “normal” for the aver- 
age TV series. The show has no set for- 
mat. This is due to Michael Landon—the 
producer, director, actor, writer of the 
show-—who is so talented. Because of 
his approach, we actually shoot each 
segment as if we were doing a feature 
motion picture for theater screens. He 
photo-edits when he directs and we do a 
lot of amazing things—always with an 
unobtrusive camera, incidentally. We 
don't move the camera around just to be 
doing it. There isn’t a move in our shows 
that isn't motivated. We will go into differ- 
ent things to get away from the ordinary 
format. Michael is very clever at that and 
it's marvelous working with a man who 
has such talent and who has been able 
to keep the show where it is, as far as 
ratings are concerned, and keep it excit- 
ing, even though it is a family show. You 
would think that possibly it could get a 
little dull, but it doesn't. 


QUESTION: You do have basic per- 
manent sets for LITTLE HOUSE ON 
THE PRAIRIE and these sets remain 
constant from episode to episode. To 
what extent are you able to vary the 
lighting in these standing sets? 


VOIGTLANDER: The lighting doesn't al- 
ways ‘remain the same. As in any show, 
the lighting for a happy day scene 
around the table or in the living room is 
conventional. But every once in a while 
we will get a long way back from the 
family eating dinner or talking, with just 
the light from the fireplace or possibly a 
lamp in the middle of the table. In sucha 
case, just to get away from the usual 
wide angle lens, I'll get back with a 
longer lens (something like a 60mm) and 
compress the living room, which gives it 
a different look. | do that on maybe every 
other show to give it variety. 


QUESTION: But because this is a 
period series, aren’t you somewhat 
limited as to the light sources that 
were available then? 
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VOIGTLANDER: At night we always use 
the conventional kerosene lamp or, if it’s 
turned off, we use the dramatic license of 
the movies and let the moonlight shine 
through. (We always have moonlight in 
movies.) Sometimes I'll take advantage 
of coal burning in the fireplace or I'll have 
a lamp burning in one room and play it 
accordingly. But | always light some- 
thing in there to give the room a per- 
spective, so that you'll know where you 
are. 


QUESTION: You spoke of shooting 
these segments as if they were theat- 
rical features. Does that mean that 
your lighting is feature lighting? 


VOIGTLANDER: Lighting for TV is a little 
different, because while the projector in 
the theater will show you exactly what is 
on the film, the TV tube puts certain limi- 
tations on the shadows. For that reason | 
always give a little fill to my shadows. | 
still get my black, but it comes through on 
the tube as a good black. As far as my 
moonlight is concerned, | usually throw a 
very light Rosco 25 filter on the light from 


my exterior source. This gives it a very 
little blue, just so it is a bit different from 
the white light of the sun. Some camera- 
men | know like to use a lot more blue, but 
| prefer it to be just barely there. 


QUESTION: You have in your show a 
certain amount of exterior moving 
scenes—buckboard wagons along 
country roads and that sort of thing. 
How do you handle those situations 
camerawise? 


VOIGTLANDER: We do have some long 
trucking scenes that we do on our roads, 
which aren't very even, and we have at 
times used the Steadicam or the Pana- 
glide. There’s usually so much noise that 
you have to loop the sound anyway. 
Many times we’ve used the Panavision 
23mm-460mm lens and dolly-zoomed. 
I’ve got a very fine camera crew that can 
handle such shots all the way through 
from a long distance away. They radio- 
mike the sound. You can't light such 
scenes, so you have to shoot them at a 
time of day when, hopefully, you have 
either front light or a little cross-light on 


Director of Photography Ted Voigtlander, ASC, holds the EMMY, official statuette of the 
Academy of Television Arts & Sciences, awarded to him on the evening of September 8, 
1979 for “Outstanding Cinematography/Series” in recognition of his work on LITTLE 
HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE (“The Craftsman”). It was his ninth nomination, third EMMY. 


the people, even though they go in and 
out of branches. That's normal and | 
don’t even try to do anything about it. You 
cant when you're a quarter of a mile 
away and there’s no chance of lighting 
the people. This method seems to work 
out when you have a good operator, a 
good assistant cameraman and a 
23mm-460mm lens—and you can do a 
pretty good job with radio mikes. The 
zoom is a compression lens to start with. 
It begins to widen out as the people 
come closer, but you don't notice that. 
The effect is good. You are out of focus in 
between trees and sometimes Michael 
likes that, just to be different. We do try to 
be different, even though ours is just a 
family show. 


QUESTION: Many cameramen who 
work on period pieces use filters to 
create a nostalgic effect. Do you do 
any of that? 


VOIGTLANDER: On our show it’s quite 
rare for me to use low-contrast filters or 
even fogs, which give you a similar ef- 
fect. Michael and | both agree that these 
take you away from the period and get 
you into a more contemporary style of 
photography, which we don’t want. 


QUESTION: Besides the standing 
sets in the studio, you also have 
permanent sets in the Simi Valley out- 
side of Los Angeles. Can you tell me 
about shooting on that location? 


VOIGTLANDER: While in the Simi Valley 
we often stage scenes in Olson’s store, 
which is equipped just like it is on the 
stage at MGM Studios. | always try—and 
Michael cooperates completely with 
me—to shoot at a time of day when the 
natural exterior backgrounds seen 
through the windows are in cross-light. 
Front light would give us a terrible expo- 
sure problem to go up against. | use 
5300° Kelvin lights inside as much as 
possible, in order to balance with the 
exterior light. Of course, you can never 
exactly balance color temperaturewise 
with the exterior because the outside 
light keeps changing with the time of 
day, while the 5300° lamps remain con- 
stant. We could do it if we could take the 
time to change filters on all our lights, but 
that would cost a lot of money, so we 
have to go along with 5300°. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me why you 
prefer to use a daylight balance, 
rather than gelling the windows and 
using the more controllable tungsten 
light inside? 


VOIGTLANDRER: The reason is that we 
Continued on Page 1161 


The 7+7 

fluid head 

as seen 

here weighs 5 Ib. 14’” oz. 


That’s with the No. 1 camera 
platform, without the quick-release 
plate, pan-handle or claw-ball tie- 
down knob. With those, it weighs 
6 lb. 14 oz., including the standard- 
equipment Sachtler claw-ball base. 

More 7 +7 specs.: 
Capacity: up to 33 Ibs. 
Height (including claw-ball 
tie-down shaft at bottom): 
Height (less shaft): 

Width (as shown here): 4% ins. 
Length (as shown here); 4% ins. 
Choice of 3 camera platforms; 

1. Single handle (right/left side). 

2. Dual handles for television use. 

3. Accepts long lens support rods. 

All camera platforms use the same 
Quck-Release/Quick-Attach Plate. 


8% ins. 
7% ins. 


The Sachtler 7+7 fluid head: 
Internally adjustable 

for neutral counterbalance 

withlongandshort | 
lenses and with various 

cameras. Seven distinct and 

repeatablefluiddrag 
settings for pans andtilts. 


Part of a system of modern 
claw-ball fluid heads and tripods, 
and intelligent accessories. 


At left: 
16SR with 
10-150mm 
zoom lens. 
At right: 
with 8mm 
prime lens. 


Different centers of gravity —same position on head 


Changing to a heavier lens 

shifts the center of gravity 
toward the front. So does add- 
ing a zoom motor or produc- 
tion mattebox. 


With the Sachtler, here’s 
all you do: Slide the counter- 
balance knob to one side, se- 
lect another pre-set balance 


Tilt range: 


As you can see, it’s 
around 150°. By tilting 
the head (on its claw 
ball) 15° to the front or 
back, you get 180°. 


position, release the knob. 
Camera balance restored. 


Simple 

No sliding platform. No 
figuring out which socket to 
use. And when you tilt, the 
camera stays where you set it, 
locked off or not. (That’s pro- 
vided your camera’s weight / 
CG-height ratio is within the 
7+7’s range, of course. ) 


There are independent tilt 
and pan locks. And there are 
seven numbered settings of 
fluid drag for tilts, and seven 
settings for pans. 


SUPPORT SYSTEMS 


One Westchester Plaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 


Where to see 
Sachtler equipment 
on display now: 


Listed alphabetically below 
are some ARRI dealers in 


whose showrooms you can now 


inspect Sachtler tripods. 


Adolph Gasser Inc. 

181 2nd Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94105 
(415) 495-3852 


Alan Gordon Enterprises 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 466-3561 


Atlanta Film Equip. Rentals 
1848 Briarwood Rd. NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30329 
(404) 325-3676 


Birns & Sawyer Inc. 

1026 N. Highland Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 466-8211 


Brenner Cine Sound 

5215 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20015 
(202) 244-3800 


Camera Mart Inc. 

456 W. 55th Street 

New York, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 


FERCO 

707 11th Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 
(212) 245-4800 


FERCO 

750 Bryant Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94107 
(415) 957-1787 


Glazer’s Camera Supply 
1923 3rd Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 98101 
(206) 624-1100 


Jack Pill & Associates 
6370 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 466-3471 


Otto Nemenz Internat. Inc. 
7531 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90046 
(213) 874-0811 


Photomart 

6327 S. Orange Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 32809 
(305) 851-2780 


Roessel Cine Photo 

48-20 7Oth Street 
Woodside, New York 11377 
(212) 424-1600 


Victor Duncan Inc. 

200 East Ontario Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
(312) 321-9406 


Victor Duncan Inc. 
2659 Fondren Drive 
Dallas, Texas 75206 
(214) 369-1165 


Victor Duncan Inc. 

32380 Howard St. 
Madison Hts., Mich. 48071 
(313) 589-1900 


sachtiler 


SUPPORT SYSTEMS 


DISTRIBUTED 
IN THE USA 

CLUSIVELY 
BY ARRIFLEX 
CORPORATION 


ARRIFLEX CORPORATION 


SETTING CHROMA-KEY 

FREE WITH SCENE-SYNC 

Continued from Page 1124 

ice at the time the unit was there for the 
exterior locations. These stills were then 
joined together to provide a panoramic 
view 15 inches long. 

A little juggling of the two cameras on 
the day of shooting placed the “scenery” 
beyond the windows with blue backings. 
Once set, the view stayed in the correct 
position throughout the scene. The 
close-ups and midshots were shot on a 
third camera to miss the windows. No 
difficulty was experienced in this respect. 
So real was the recording that a TV 
director | met later admitted he thought 
the scene had been shot in the actual 
hotel room in Venice. 


The effect of distance is really amaz- 
ing, as the camera moves across the 
floor, whether left or right, up and down or 
in and out. | felt that this was quite a 
bonus, yet cost nothing. 


FLYING OBJECTS 


Encouraged by the result of this show | 
started to investigate camera movements 
a little further. Now there was something 
that we television folk had never had, or 
only with considerable financial outlay, 
and that was realistic shots of flying ob- 
jects such as planes, space craft, the 
good old magic carpet and all the other 
fantasy objects that forever are required 
to be seen airborne in anything from 
Sci-Fi to Arabian Nights. 

For example, some time ago a series 


Photographs off the television monitor showing first test of the slave camera. The tiny 
figure is on the blue set and overlaid by Chroma-Key. Notice the pan down and pan right 
from the top picture to the one below. A total pan of 90 degrees will be available. 


made by the BBC in the London Studios 
told the story of R.FC. fliers in France 
during World War |. The atmosphere 
created in each episode was, as always 
with the BBC, totally realistic. For the 
aerial battles, radio-controlled, one-sixth 
scale models of the old planes “stood in” 
for the real thing with very convincing 
results, but when it came to the midshots 
where we see the crew in the plane the 
story was very different. 

As front axial projection was very 
time-consuming and back projection was 
not in favour because of space and cost, 
the method used to record the airmen 
“flying” and “chatting” to each other was 
to hoist the whole plane up onto a tubular 
support in the middle of a field, then 
shoot it, low angle, with a wind machine 
and some coloured smoke. | was sure 
there must be a solution that would im- 
prove the realism of this very limiting and 
static-looking shot—and there is! | 
wanted to see the whole plane in shot 
with a real live crew, and it had to look as 
though it were actually airborne, com- 
plete with the “bumps” and “pockets”. 
Furthermore, the ground had to be seen 
beneath the wheels. Now | could not, for 
an experiment that | was not 100% sure 
about, ask the BBC to lend me one of the 
large studios at their London Television 
Centre; it would require the rigging of the 
replica of a 1915 plane they had for the 
series. 

They have, more than once, freely as- 

Continued overleaf 


The “background” camera mounted onto 
the prototype slave head which, for ease of 
lining up, was mounted onto a conven- 
tional television camera dolly. The pro- 
duction model slave will carry con- 
ventional studio cameras and will not re- 
quire lightweight cameras to be used for 
such a shot. 


Photographs from the monitor showing plane “manipulated” by craning the camera. The 
background for this test is a 6 x 8-inch color print. A film would be used for an actual 
production. Note how the horizon height varies as the camera pans down. (BELOW) Flying 
a magic carpet. Once set up, the perspective for the background to the carpet stays correct 
wherever the camera is placed. 


Riot of Geren 


Biuc Parncrep iam SUPPoRT FoR CARPET Lit 
FROM Low ANGLE To ELININATE SrAbDOowS. 


HOWARD A. @ 
ANDERSON Co. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
. BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 

SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street; Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 


It happens to the best of us. 
You're in a hurry to set up for that special 
shot...and you drop the lens. An element 
shatters. Or the whole system goes out 
of calibration. 

Not to worry. 

In a emergency, Century’s optical 
craftsmen can have you back on 
location in a little as eight hours. In 
fact, our average return time to the 
east coast is only three to five days. 
There’s no substitute for experi- 
ence. For over a quarter-century, 

we've been providing professional 

optical service to the motion picture 

and television industry. 
Whatever your lens repair needs... 
whatever your lens... you'll be satisfied 
with our fast, efficient and economical 
service. We’re so Sure, in fact, that we 
offer a 90-day parts and labor warranty on 

every job. 
Call us with your next repair problem. We'll put you back in focus. And mention this ad to 
get a free lens test chart. : SUSTAINING | 


MEMBER 


precision cine/optics 


A DIVISION OF CENTURY PRECISION INOUSTRIES, INC 


10661 BURBANK BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 TELEX: 66-2419 - (213) 766-3715 
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COMPREHENSIVE AMUST ror 
ACCURATE ANY SERIOUS 


OW TO PRESENT Spiusiae 
‘HOW T° 
AND ORDER 


* SELL A TV SPECIAL’ 


A * 
a WRITTEN BY D. LUDWIG »* 


A NEW UP TO DATE 
REFERENCE-FACT FINDING 
BOOK THAT THE INDEPENDENT @ 
FILM MAKER WILL FIND A MUST @ 


CASH In oN Your IDEAS FOR AT.V. SPECIAL 


THE GREAT DEMAND FOR SCRIPTS AND 

STORY IDEAS HAS OPENED THE DOOR TO 

INDEPENDENT WRITERS AND FILM MAKER 
a Per ese eS ee EE 


* OFFERS EXTENSIVE INSIDE INFORMATION 
ON HOW TO SELL YOUR IDEA AND WHERE. 

* LISTS AGENTS, PROD. DISTRIBUTORS, 
ORGANIZATIONS AND SERVICES. 

GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


SEND $18.98 plus $1.00 FOR MAILING & HANDLING. 


TO S-L PRODUCTIONS 
P.0. BOX 4936 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CA. 91609 


one ee 


PLEASE SEND COPIE(S) 
OF ‘HOW TO PRESENT AND SELL 
A TV SPECIAL’ TO 


e SELL YOUR TV SPECIAL 
AS A FOREIGN FEATURE 


(name) 
(address) 


e MAKE AN ANIMATED 
TV SPECIAL 


BRENNER 


CINE@SOUND 


THE PARADOX OF THE PHOTOGRAPHY—FILM OR 
TAPE—INDUSTRY: Motion Gives Life—But Movement Of The 


Camera Kills It! 


Brenner’s solves the Paradox with a 
complete line of support products 
for any type of film or tape equip- 
ment. O’Connor, Miller, Colortran, 
Sachtler, Universal, Gitzo, Bolex, 
Quickset, and others are names 
which represent the finest support 
equipment available in the 
industry—all available either for 
rent or sale. 


Whether you need a support item as 
sophisticated as a Steadicam or as 
simple as a shoulder pod, Brenner’s 
has it—in stock and ready for 
delivery. 


oS 


+ AMY 


BRENNER 
CINE @® SOUND 
Motion Picture Equipment Specialists 
Have a short term need for specific cinematography equipment? Brenner’s can 


supply most types of cinematography equipment on a daily, weekly or monthly basis 
at low rates to qualified individuals. Or maybe your needs can be met by the purchase 


For more information on Motion Picture Equipment, . ia F Base t bak 
Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write pies: Please mail me additional information: 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. { Service () Sales Rentals 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER .... 
CINE@SOUND 


Motion Picture Equipment Specialists City 
Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 


CALL OR WRITE: (202) 244-3800 State Zip 
VIA. Master Charge. American Expres: 
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of previously owned equipment : superior products at a fraction of replacement costs. 


Angenieux Arriflex Arrivox Beaulieu Beyer Bolex Canon Cinema Products Colortran Eclair Electro-Voice Guillotine Magn: 
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sisted with experiments in the past, but | 
felt this was a little too much to ask until | 
had tested the idea. So | built a one-sixth 
scale model of a biplane, complete with 
bracing wires (| wanted to see how they 
came out on Chroma-Key) and an AC- 
TION MAN pilot, then added the test to 
an experimental session at the BBC. 

It was important that my test, although 
in miniature, could be scaled up to work 
on a full-size plane. | felt certain that 
Scene Sync could eliminate completely 
the massive hydraulic rig normally used 
in the studio to handle “flying objects” 
with all the problems associated with 
disguising the rig, together with the 
gigantic BP screen or front axial pro- 
jection screen required to cover the size 
of a plane. 

Once again the set-up was very sim- 
ple. By placing the plane at a fixed height, 
either using suspension cables or blue 
coloured pylons, in a studio with a stock 
blue cloth backing and blue painted floor, 
we could overlay the plane by Chroma- 
key onto a film of the countryside and 
clouds beyond. This, we know, has been 
done for years but it suffered from the 
same problem that all Chroma-key did 
before Scene-Sync arrived—no pan and 
tilt. With the Scene-Sync transmitter fit- 
ted beneath the camera mounted onto a 
camera crane we have complete mobility. 
The background camera is lined up onto 
a small BP screen about 19 inches by 12 
inches, onto which is projected a picture 
from a projector that is “slaved” to the 
foreground camera pan/tilt movements 
on the crane. 


For Tommy Steele’s departure from a cel- 
lar, this blue staircase was built three times 
the size of a normal set. Peter Howell (cen- 
ter) the senior cameraman, kept a long tape 
measure handy. This, together with the two 
white crosses, kept the lining up time to a 
minimum. 


Tommy Steele was required to climb a rope 
up a high stairwell. By conventional meth- 
ods this would have meant building the 
staircase three times full size and would 
have been hazardous to the star. Here 


Steele is overlaid from the blue set onto | 


small graphic attached to the Scene-Sync 
easel. 


This presents a similar picture, for the 
background video camera, to that de- 
scribed earlier with the reverse move- 
ments, only this picture is a “movie”. A 
little camera juggling places the plane in 
the correct position in relation to the 
background. Once set we can now create 
the uncanny effect of buoyancy as the 
boom of the crane is gently raised and 
lowered, with the cameraman panning up 
or down to hold the plane in shot. 
Scene-Sync controls the background pic- 
ture and as we crane up and pan down 
the horizon rises, and vice versa. Then, 
by moving the crane in and out and 
swinging the boom slowly left and right, 
we achieve an air-to-air shot that could 
give you airsickness. If our “fliers” have 
to perform some dangerous bit of busi- 
ness, such as climbing out on the wing to 
repair a damaged aileron, or whatever, 
there will be no problems with the insur- 
ance; the studio floor is only about six 
feet away, yet the ground appears to be 
several thousand feet below because, as 
the studio floor is blue, we can be keyed 
to a view of the ground in a high angle 
shot. 

Other aspects soon followed. Starting 
with a fairly tight shot of the cockpit then 
craning up as the lens is zoomed out, 
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That’s fine if you’re trying to light a 
barn, but if you want to: 
Dim it 
Scrim it 

Trim it 

Rim it 

Door it 

Gelit 
Mount it 
Power it 
Hide it 
: Rent it or Buy it 
= you need to see 
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WHY THE MONEY-SAVING NEW 
CINEMATICS SIX-PLATE IS NOT 
REVOLUTIONARY. 


We would like to be able to say 
the new Cinematics six-plate 
is revolutionary, but all we 

did was expand our modular 

four-plate machine and put it 

in a larger case. And even our four-plate 

wasn’t revolutionary when we introduced 
it two years ago. It simply does everything you expect a flatbed to do (very reliably as it’s 
turned out) for about half what you’d expect to pay. Well, maybe just a little bit 
revolutionary? 

Our detailed illustrated brochure reveals how we 

do it. Please send for one. We’ll include complete 


pricing. Box 16045 PB 
Modular Super-8 and 16mm. About $3500 Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
to $5300. (301) 889-7900 KY 


FILM OPTICALS. 


Optical printing and special effects 
often carry the potential for injecting just the right touches 
of professional class into your entire production. 
Conversely, they can sometimes jar 
your budget with disproportionate expense. 


That's why, it will pay you to have pre-production 
conferences over your script with Producers Color professionals, 
who combine 110 years of film versatility and expertise. 
They can call in artists who will enliven your 
ideas with cost-effective techniques. 
They can save your entire shoot from being shot down. 


Multiple images. Split-screen. Zooms. Flips. Fades. 
Reductions. Wipes. Dissolves. Blow-ups. Superimposing titles. 
Aerial image title mattes—and more, 
are in the arsenal of Producers Color’s unique 
experience and services. Call on us. 


We can do a lot of things. 


PRODUCERS COLOR SERVICE 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORY 
2921 E. GRAND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48202 (313) 874-1112 
VIDEO TAPE DIVISION 
16210 MEYERS ROAD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48235 (313) 345-4866 


with the far wing of the plane pulled 
down, sends my studio plane into a per- 
fect “peel off” effect. 

Remember that the plane does not 
change its position in the studio. It is the 
camera that moves on its dolley or crane. 
This opens the way for a wide range of 
effects. A miniature suspended on the 
blue set can be made to “fly past” the 
camera simply by dolleying by and hav- 
ing the model backed by a wide angle still 
of clouds on the Scene-Sync Easel. 

Placing a full-size replica or a minia- 
ture of a space craft on the blue set, over- 
laying it onto a 15-inch x 12-inch black 
card with pin holes backed up with a 
“pup”, or even a 200w “dinkie inkie”, 
creates a perfect “night sky” setting for a 
Sci-Fi situation. 

The space craft, in the same way as the 
plane, is under the control of the camera 
crew who manipulate it with the ease that 
they normally manipulate the camera 
movements. To produce this result the 
crew have to move the camera in the op- 
posite direction to the flying object. 
Strangely enough, this comes very natu- 
rally to them. 


SLAVE CAMERA 


Our early slave camera experiments in 
1971 came to a halt because the special 
motor-driven head had to be used for the 
master (foreground) camera using the 
motors as generators. Now that we could 
pick off the pan and tilt movements from a 
normal manual head, it looked much 
more feasible to resurrect the slave cam- 
era. We had already built the small pow- 
ered head to carry and manipulate the 
16mm projector for the moving back- 
ground effects, so modifications were 
made to the electronics to make them 
compatible with the “one-to-one” pan- 
ning ratios required for the slave camera. 
An ENG camera was mounted onto the 
head because of the lightweight con- 
struction of the head. On the day of shoot- 
ing, the head and camera were placed in 
correct relationship to the artist in the 
blue set. By making the necessary 
adjustments to scale, tiny figures could 
be followed in panning shots. 

For the Thames Television Christmas 
production THE QUEST, the director, 
Robert Reed, wanted some shots show- 
ing the star, Tommy Steele, who plays a 
two-foot-high toy that has come to life, 
moving across anormal size set. Peter Le 
Page, the production designer, provided 
two white painted crosses, one exactly 
one-third the size of the other. These 
crosses were the “stand ins” during the 
lining up of the cameras. Very little time 
was consumed using this method. The 
Scene-Sync slave head was panned a 

Continued on Page 1175 
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The 
Insurance 
Policy: 


(So you can be ULTRA-sure of what’s 
been captured on film) 


Put an Isco Cinelux-ULTRA lens 


No longer need you inspect footage in a review room where 
the screen image lacks crisp definition of detail. The new 
Cinelux-ULTRA lens by Isco dramatically upgrades screening 
room projectors. ...letting you examine the brilliance, the 


on your review room projector 


quality in movie theatres across the country, the new Cinelux- 
ULTRA lens by Isco recently received the only Technical 
Achievement Award ever bestowed on a new lens by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences. 


contrast, the nuances you labor so hard to achieve. 

This same lens is now available to add ULTRA-modern defini- 
tion to your screening room projection. Ask your local 
Theatre Products dealer for a demonstration, or write. 


See a totally new level of picture clarity and image bright- 
ness, thanks to the technological wizardry of the world leader 
in theatre projection lenses. Already revolutionizing picture 


ISCO Theatre Lenses 


Distributed in the U.S. exclusively by Schneider Corporation 
of America, 185 Willis Avenue, Mineola, NY 11501 


RCAs all-new PM-85SL 

Dual Sprocketed Reproducer: 
quality and economy 

are only the beginning. 


Say goodbye to time-worn conventional dual dubbers that have grown 
older but not much better. 

Say hello to the all-new PM-85SL Series Dual Magnetic Reproducer—a 
fresh approach to function, design and packaging. The result: quality, 
economy, versatility and performance that make the servo-controlled 
PM-85SL an outstanding value for film and tape post-production sound 
processing. Consider these advantages: 

a Servo-driven interchangeable sprockets for 16 and 35mm film. 

a Automatic speed and equalization change for 16 and 35mm film. 
a Built-in electronic interlock facility. 

a Provision for adding erase and record facilities. 

= Multi-track expansion—up to 12 tracks. 

a Transfer capability at 2 times cine speed. 

m Selectable 24/25 fps operation. 

a All-new audio electronics. 

The PM-85SL is the newest from RCA Photophone Systems, the people 
with the broadest line of sound-on-film and sound-for-tape systems. For 


information, write RCA, 2700 W. 
re y) Photophone 
Systems 


Olive Avenue, Burbank, CA. 91505, 
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Cameraman Robert Reece on camera, director Harold Tichenor foreground. Sno-Cat, Glacier National Park, Canada. 


“This Tiffen filter fell into the steel tracks ofa 
snowmobile churning at 20 mph. 
It was remounted and shooting continued.’ 


Harold Lee Tichenor, Director “The Snow War” 


“Our recent film, The 
Snow War, produced by Cinetel 
for Parks Canada, is concerned 
with the avalanche control 

team in Rogers Pass in Glacier 
National Park. 
“The production was 

carried out under incredibly 
' adverse conditions: 
extremes of cold, wind and 
precipitation. Our selection 
of equipment was made with 
this in mind. For all four 
cameras, we exclusively 
selected Tiffen filters, rings and 
sunshades. Our experience with 
Tiffen filters on past productions 
led us to this choice. This 
selection proved sound 
throughout the rigours of the 
production. 

“On one occasion, we were 
shooting a scene from a Sno- 
Cat—a powerful, overgrown 


Director Harold Tichenor 
holding ring/hood 


Photos: Trig Singer 


a ton of men and gear up 
incredible alpine terrain. 


“Inadvertently, the 85 filter, 
ring and collapsible sunshade 
were dropped into the steel 
tracks of the Sno-Cat, churning 
at 20 miles per hour. Behind, a 
sledge and four skiers were 
being towed. 

“After stopping and a 
search, the Tiffen filter assembly 
was recovered and cleaned of 
snow. The total damage involved 
was several small abrasions to 
the filter ring's j , 
finish caused 
by the steel 
edges of skis 
skiing over it. 

“The 
assembly was 
remounted 
and shooting 
continued.” 


Harold Lee Tichenor, Director 
“The Snow War” 


snowmobile capable of hauling 'S. 


TiFFEN 


90 Oser Avenue, Hauppauge, L.I., N.Y. 11787 (516) 273-2500 Telex: 96-7748 
Write Dept. AC for FREE Professional Brochure & Price List. 
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: Don’t wait for “someday” to break into films as a writer, director, 
Enter Focus 80 producer or critic! 


Com petition for Do it now — through the FOCUS ‘80 Competition. 
students and win It's your opportunity to get that legendary “break” — the one that 


really comes only through talent, initiative, persistence and plain 

some of the hard work. 

S60 000 in pri zes! There’s never been a better competition to enter. There are more 
4 . - scholarships and more exposure than ever before. And, for the 

Includin first time, there’s a new category for screenwriting. 


schol ars ips Here’s what you can win: 
| 
FILMMAKING. Finished 16 mm films. $4,500 in Scholarships! 
awards, Datsuns 1 fist place wins DATSUN 310 for self and DATSUN pickup for 
and other prizes. his/her school. SPONSORED BY UNIVERSAL STUDIOS. 


2 FILM STUDY. Critical reviews. $4,500 in Scholarships! First 
place wins DATSUN 310 for self and DATSUN pickup for 
his/her school. SPONSORED BY US MAGAZINE. 


3 SCREENWRITING. Original Screenplays. $4,000 in 
Scholarships! First place wins DATSUN 310 for self and 
DATSUN pickup for his/her school. SPONSORED BY U.S. 
TOBACCO. 


4 PRODUCER’S AWARD. Finished 16 mm Films. $1,500 Award! 
SPONSORED BY ALLAN CARR ENTERPRISES. 


More information. Get the complete rules at your English, 
film or other appropriate department. Or write ° 


seeene seeeeepesesepeeeueupupupeupupsepepeupanepaes ss se eee . . ess 
esnsepeeaeupas ss sesesepueeues esse eseepeaeaes seeseeee eesaueus 


directly to FOCUS ‘80, 1140 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10036 <s 


Entry Deadline. January 2, 1980. Sy 
Premier and Award Ceremony. All winners will be flown to Los ‘£ 
Angeles for FOCUS ‘80 Premier and Award Ceremony conducted 
in association with the L.A. International Film Exposition (Filmex). 


Ve. 
Wa 


DATSUN PRESENTS 


Nissan Motor Corporation in U.S.A. 


Board of Governors: John Avildsen « Ingmar Bergman - Neil Bogart - Allan Carr» Chevy Chase - Judith Crist - Verna Fields - 
Milos Forman - Bruce Gilbert + Jennings Lang * Norman Lear + Jack Lemmon : Sidney Lumet + Marty Pasetta - Gene Rodden- 
berry + Steve Rose - Herbert Ross - Andrew Sarris - George C. Scott » Joan Miklin Silver - Neil Simon + Barbara Zicka Smith - 
Steven Spielberg - Joan Tewkesbury - Francois Truffaut - Liv Ullmann - Gordon Weaver « Jerry Weintraub - Orson Welles 


NEW MGM FILM SERVICE 
FACILITY UNVEILED 
Continued from Page 1114 


SHIPPING & RECEIVING 


A huge area partitioned by chain link 
floor-to-ceiling fences, is devoted to 
Shipping and Receiving. One area is for 
the storage of 15 to 20 million feet of print 
raw stock which moves very rapidly. 
Other film stocks that do not move that 
rapidly are stored elsewhere under 
refrigerated conditions. 

Units scheduled for shipping arrive at 
the loading dock where they are cor- 
related and dispatched. The loading 
dock area is purposely extra-large to 
provide a quicker, more convenient ser- 
vice. During late afternoons there is often 
a traffic jam of trucks arriving to pick up 
materials. The extended dock space 
eliminates the jam. These trucks are the 
trans-shipping devices to the customer, 
optical effects houses, other studios 
and—most importantly—to the airport for 
shipping of prints and printing materials 
to every country in the world. 


ELEVATORS 


Two elevators service the Metrocolor 
Building. A standard elevator for pas- 
sengers and light loads is located in the 
center of the building. The second, a 
large freight elevator, is situated adjacent 


to the shipping and receiving areas. 


“THE BRIDGE” 


In order to bring the MGM Laboratories 
into close relationship with the Metro- 
color Building, a long, enclosed corridor 
has been constructed, a ‘suspension 
bridge” that leads from a second-floor 
corner of the new building to the lab. This 
provides quick and convenient move- 
ment of raw stock to the laboratory, of 
exposed film to the lab facilities for 
development and negative cutting, etc. 
The main traffic that travels along this 
bridge is concerned with negatives and 
other printing materials. 


NEGATIVE CUTTING DEPARTMENT 


The Metrocolor Building has been par- 
ticularly designed so that the Negative 
Cutting Department is in close proximity 
to the processing laboratory and the 
negative vault areas. In this way a cus- 
tomer’s daily negative is stored under 
special conditions; when the picture is to 
be “finished,” this daily negative is 
moved to Negative Cutting for the final 
cut. After the negative has been cut and 
spliced together, it then moves, into the 
laboratory across the bridge for the mak- 
ing of the answer print. The key to this 
operation is that the Negative Cutting 

Continued on Page 1170 
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dis 


AHOME FOR MOVIE CLASSICS—In MGWM’s Metrocolor Building, this surrealistic 2nd floor 
area will serve as the home for more than a quarter-million cans of movie film, including 
MGWM’s vast library of almost 2000 feature motion pictures produced during the past 
half-century. 


FILM, FILM AND MORE FILM— Stack upon stack of cartons containing the film negatives of 
current productions at MGM form an awesome mountain of the thousands of bits and 
pieces that go into the making of a theatrical motion picture or a television program. 
Because of the tremendous value of this yet-unassembled film, great precautions are taken 
to insure proper temperatures, humidity and general safekeeping. 
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CINEMA WORKSHOP 
Continued from Page 1088 


created. Most people are familiar with the 
results of poor printing registration. One 
color is positionally off from the others, 
which appears as color fringing. 

The video camera shares with the 
printing industry this same vulnerability. 
Because the image is split and directed 
to three separate tubes, there is always 
present the possibility that these three 
images can get physically out of regis- 
tration. As in the printing industry, the 
precise physical location of the three 
tubes is mandatory, and is called 
mechanical registration. The tube mount- 
ing assembly in the camera usually al- 
lows for rotational movement and an 
in/out movement to adjust back focus. 

Because video is essentially an elec- 
tronic process, all other registration 
parameters are dealt with on an elec- 
tronic basis. Movement of the image left 
or right, up or down, shrinking or enlarg- 
ing and various. other image shaping 
functions can be adjusted with electronic 
controls. 

Failure to properly register a camera 
will result in color fringing and overall 
image degradation. Next time we'll look 
at specific registration adjustments the 
cameraman can easily perform. =] 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/Mrs./Mr. 
Name (please print) 


New Address 


City 

MAIL TO 
AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
P.0. Box 2230 
Hollywood, Ca. 
90028 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for address change or 
inquiry. If you are receiving duplicate copies of 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, please send both 
labels. If moving, list new address above. 


The ARRI Lightweight Mattebox 
clamps onto most lenses, 
works with almost any camera. 


The lightest weight, most compact 
and most economical way to mount two filters 
and a sunshade on all your lenses. 


Le Lightweight Mattebox 
has three basic components: a sun- 
shade, a frame and an adapter ring. 


The frame contains two 3 inch 
square filter-holders. The adapter- 
ring fits onto the back of the frame; 
the sunshade fits onto the front. 
The complete unit weighs 10 ozs 
and measures 3 inches front to back. 


The frame, filter-holders and 
adapter ring are aluminum, milled 
for perfect flatness and finished in 


black. The sunshade is aluminum 
and black rubber. 
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You fit the adapter-ring over 
the front of the lens barrel and 
then clamp it tight. Various adapter 
rings are available, designed to fit 
Schneider and Zeiss fixed focal- 
length lenses, plus Angenieux and 
Zeiss zooms. You can use other 
lenses, too. 


There’s a choice of two sun- 
shades: a 6%” x 544” rectangular 
one and a round one 634” in diam- 
eter. The round one is for use with 
zooms and hard lenses whose front 
end revolves. 


Since the unit fits onto the 
lens, you can use it with any 16mm 
camera — and with several 35mm 
cameras, too. And with no extra- 
neous support gear, it’s easy to 
hand-hold any of them. 


Whatever camera and just 
about whatever lenses you shoot 
with, you can use the same sun- 
shade and the same standard 3 inch 
square filters — two at a time. It 
could simplify your life. 


ARRI 


One Westchester Piaza, Elmsford, New York 
10523. (914) 592-8510. And 600 N. Victory 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 91502. (213) 841-7070 
In Canada: ARRI/NAGRA Inc., 6467 Northam, 
Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1J2. (416) 677-4033 


Writer/co-producer Gary Kyriazi discusses a boardwalk scene with Vincent Price, host 
and star of AMERICA SCREAMS. Co-producer/director Scott Campbell prepares Vincent 
Price for the opening shot of the film. Price, an old hand at evoking screams on screen, is 
said to be something of a roller coaster addict and thoroughly enjoyed the filming. 


amusement parks burning down, and to 
complete the segment, we used the de- 
funct Belmont Amusement Park in San 
Diego, complete with its barely-standing 
“Earthquake” roller coaster. We shot the 
park, the deserted midway, and the 
coaster, and printed down successive 
generations until the grainy quality took 
on the feel of the past. 

Probably the most important aspect of 
the film were the vicarious “rides” on the 
coasters. To shoot them, we depended 
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on the rugged, compact, lightweight 
Arri-S camera. It allowed us the con- 
venience of 100-foot loads for the com- 
pact mountings onto the front of the 
coasters. The Arriflex also saved us 
worry because its registration pin en- 
sured steady registration even on today’s 
most demanding rides, some of which go 
from minus-2 gravity forces to plus-3 G’s 
in a matter of seconds, or through one, 
two, or three vertical loops, both forwards 
and backwards. One coaster’s force was 


so strong that it stripped the ¥-inch bolts 
out of the bottom of the camera mount, 
but the Arriflex continued running, crank- 
ing out the point-of-view footage of the 
ride which closes the film. 

Our cameraman, John Sprung, was a 
wizard at positioning the camera on the 
bottom of the front of the coaster trains, 
just two inches off the tracks. He also 
made it a point to override the buckle 
switch inside the camera (the gizmo that 
automatically shuts the camera off when 
a film loop is lost) to prevent the G force 
change from shutting the camera off. 
John’s handiness also saved shoots with 
his various in-field repairs on equipment. 
But despite his talent with equipment, his 
ability for last minute repair, his ingenuity, 
and his safe mounts from which we never 
lost the camera or a shot, he refused to 
actually get on board for a ride, not 
understanding why people would actu- 
ally pay money to ride on the “crazy 
things.” So he set us up, and Gary and | 
would take a ride with the camera for 
either a point-of-view shot, a reverse 
view of 24 screaming riders, or in one 
case, a sideways look from a vertical 
loop. 

In all, we mounted the camera in vari- 
ous positions on ten different roller 
coasters, both the standard wooden ver- 
sions and the modern steel versions. For 
ten other coasters, we chose to shoot 
them from a vantage point off the ride, in 
order to better convey their immense 
size, beautiful structure, and contorted 
track layout. 

Radio microphones worked well for the 
interviews with coaster designers, build- 
ers, and our narrator by expediting 
setups, giving the speaker more free- 
dom, and drastically reducing back- 
ground noises. Our sound man, Mitch 
Suskin, taped one to Vincent Price for 
each day’s shooting, which enabled us to 
pick up his spontaneous reactions on 
most of the rides. Consequently, only two 
of the on-board scenes were eventually 
looped. Other standard equipment in- 
cluded an Arri BL (for sync sound situa- 
tions), a Bolex (as a backup camera), 
various bits and pieces of hardware 
which would later become camera 
mounts for those coasters we didn’t have 
an opportunity to tailor mounts for, and a 
couple of reflectors. The reflectors never 
came in as handy as John Sprung’s 
“white rag”, which gave us beautiful soft 
fill for interview setups, especially in the 
backlit situations we favored for inter- 
views. 

While the project was still in the devel- 
opmental stages of scheduling, budget- 
ing, and script revisions, we had the 
opportunity to shoot a coaster at Elitch’s 
Gardens in Denver, Colorado, called the 
Twister. This was our first coaster shoot, 
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Camera mounted in foreground photo- 
graphs poignant closeups of Vincent 
Price’s facial reactions as the coaster 
plummets downward. 

sO we armed ourselves with our Arri S 
and a collection of lenses, including a 
10mm anda5.7mm. This coaster lives up 
to its name, twisting and turning so that 
the rider doesn’t know which way he’s 
headed. We found that for this particular 
coaster, because of its winding config- 
uration, the 5.7mm lens worked best, 
visually contorting and bending the coas- 
ter structure as we sped through. We 
learned, however, that the 5.7mm was a 
poor selection to give the feeling of 
height one experiences coming off the 
first 90-foot drop. For this shot, we used 
footage from the 10mm lens. To introduce 
the ride, we looked around for a vantage 
point from where we would be able to look 
down on the coaster to show exactly 
where the track went, how it tied itself in 
knots. Such a vantage point was easily 
found. Elitch’s Gardens, like so many 
other amusement parks, has more than 
one coaster. We simply treked up to the 
top of its other major coaster, the Wild 
Cat, and were able to shoot down upon 
the Twister. 

After viewing the Twister footage, we 
were too anxious to wait for the elusive 
funds to rent a Moviola to edit it. On this, 
our first shot sequence, we used a 
hand-crank Craig viewer and an old 
variable-speed Elmo projector. By work- 
ing back and forth between the two, we 
cut the sequence, down to the fine trims. 
This segment is in the film just as cut, 
although | must admit, editing was defi- 
nitely easier once we were able to rent 


the Moviola. 

We hit it lucky with the weather on that 
Denver trip. Otherwise, the weather was 
our biggest enemy, and more than once 
we had to fly back across the country to 
revisit an amusement park when the first 
trip resulted in unacceptable footage be- 
cause of rain or overcast. The west coast 
was more predictable with its constant 
sunshine, whereas the east coast 
weather would change on a moment's 
notice. It is in the East where the bulk of 
today’s roller coasters are, quite often as 
many as five within just a few miles of 
each other. So, when we hit sunshine, we 
pounced on as many of the eastern 
coasters as we could, occasionally 
shooting two or three a day with our 


whistle-stop schedule to foil Mother Na- 
ture. 

During one such trip, we attended the 
First National Roller Coaster Confer- 
ence, held at Cedar Point Amusement 
Park in Ohio, where coaster enthusiasts 
(self-referred to as “coastermaniacs”), 
authorities, sociologists, psychologists, 
and marathon coaster riders gathered to 
discuss and ride them. Our plan was to 
leave our lighting gear behind, and set up 
the interviews outside the convention hall 
around one of Cedar Point’s six roller 
coasters. On this trip Mother Nature had 
her way and it rained all three days of the 
convention. This didn’t “dampen” the 
spirits of the coastermaniacs, who took 

Continued on Page 1169 


On the beach at Santa Cruz, John Sprung’s “white rag” was used to bounce soft fill into 
many of the back-lit set-ups. (BELOW) Sprung and assistant cameraman Arledge Ar- 
menaki “spot” the action on the Giant Dipper roller coaster in Santa Cruz, California. The 
film covered a wide variety of coasters throughout America. 


“THE STABLEBOV’S CHRISTMAS”-COMBINING FILM AND TAPE FOR A TV SPECIAL 


To recreate the drama of that certain night in Bethlehem, stylized 
sets served as a basis for the cinematographer to create visual magic 
with a combination of fog filters, star filters, smoke and lighting 


By TOM SPALDING 
Director of Photography 


“Rating ECN at 125, let's key the 
moonlight at 32 footcandles, the white 
kicker at 64, the cyc at 8 footcandles on 
the top and 12 near the ground row, and 
the star of Bethlehem at 125,” | told my 
gaffer. “What about the moving cloud ef- 
fect?” he asked. “Let’s use 20-25 foot- 
candles so that the clouds will be well 
down from the star intensity,” | sug- 
gested. 

Our test confirmed my original 
feeling—so we shot the scenes on the 
shepherds fields as | had outlined. The 
results were most dramatic, which was 
just what the Director, Richard Bennett, 
and the Producer, Ardon Albrecht were 


looking for in their filming of THE 
STABLEBOY’S CHRISTMAS. 

When | was approached by Albrecht to 
direct the photography on the prime time 
special, | was interested—but when | 
read the script | was excited! The show 
was full of special effects. I’ve always 
enjoyed effects—from my first feature, 
THE BLOB, a Paramount release with a 
then unknown, named Steve McQueen. | 
designed the special effects for that pic- 
ture and was Director of Photography. 
Strangely enough, my second picture 
was also Sci-fi ... a picture starring 
Robert Lansing and Lee Merriwether 
called THE 4-D MAN, for which | also 


shot the special effects. | enjoy creative 
photography and effects test your 
creativity. 

The story of THE STABLEBOY’S 
CHRISTMAS takes place in old Bethle- 
hem during the birth of Christ and the 
sets had a look of old wood and rough 
stone but were quite stylized to fit the 
modern upbeat mood of the script. The 
Art Director, Tom Azzari, did a beautiful 
job of designing the sets which helped 
set the mood for the lighting. At the first 
production meeting, | suggested the use 
of practical burning torches on the street 
sets and smaller wall sconces for the 
interiors, which would establish a light 


(LEFT) Scene on the shepherds’ field. The fog is produced by a Mole smoke generator, equipped with a dry ice attachment to keep the 
smoke on the ground like fog. (RIGHT) A scene at the city gate. Shadows and contrast in the lighting help create the night mood. (BELOW 
LEFT) The interior of the inn. Note the stylized set with no ceiling. (RIGHT) The narrow street set, rebuilt from the set representing the large 


city square. 
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(LEFT) The Three Wise Men heading for the city of Bethlehem. The three camels proved to be more trouble than was needed, while working 
on a tight schedule. (RIGHT) The stableboy, originally a miniature wooden figure under the Christmas tree, comes to life and talks to the 
little girl. To achieve this effect rapidly and economically, it was done on video tape by means of Chroma-Key. Here the stableboy is being 
photographed for electronic superimposure at the base of the Christmas tree. 


source and add dramatic feeling to the 
scenes. | also suggested keeping the 
tone of the sets toward the deeper end of 
the scale— especially since the sets were 
to be quite small, for all the action and the 
number of actors and animals to be in 
each one. My problem was to make the 
lighting quite dramatic, yet keep the tex- 
ture and deepness of the sets—and keep 


(LEFT) The interior of the inn, showing the 2Ks hanging over the set walls and the parallels mounted with 
2Ks, 5Ks and 750 Babys. Note the striplight mounted over the cyc. An equal number of lights was spread 
along the bottom of the cyc. (CENTER) The camera is slated for yet another take on a scene in which the 
camels failed to cooperate. (RIGHT) Two crew members “stand in” for lighting on the shepherds’ field set. 
Visible is the moving cloud effect from the sore Machine, as well as the Star of Bethlehem, which is 


projected by the two 2000W units. 


multiple shadows out of the scenes. In 
my book, there is no place for more than 
one shadow from an individual source. 
Multiple shadows destroy realism and 
are distracting. 

One of the sets we had to shoot was 
only 12 feet across the back and 16 feet 


deep. It was the front desk at the Inn, with 


four doors and as many as eight people 


é we , rt 
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moving around and through it at one time. 
Azzari’s creative sets worked well and 
his willingness to work with me in creat- 
ing the mood was exceptional. 

We had eight major sets to shoot in five 
days. Also, one of the days was on loca- 
tion. We had our work cut out for us. It 
was decided that we would have all the 

Continued on Page 1154 
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(LEFT) Director of Photography Tom Spradling at the city gate, with actor Frank Aletter. (CENTER) The “live” 
creche set, which had to match a miniature creche with six-inch wooden figures. The set worked in the same 
area as the shepherds’ field. (RIGHT) The interior of the inn. Note the stylized set with no ceiling. The interior 
sets were designed in such a way that the night sky was hte visible over the top. 
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Camera systems , 


VIBRATION ISOLATION HELICOPTER CAMERA MOUNTS 
FOR 16/35/70mm AND TV PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hollywood 213-989-4420 — San Francisco 415-864-4644 — Mexico City 905-559-4845 — New York 212-431-3930 
Miami 305-757-5988 — Boston 617-266-7468 — Denver 303-777-7699 
Atlanta 404-451-4624 — London 01-452-8090 — Paris 328-5830 — Sydney 428-5300 
Send for brochure — Tyler Camera Systems, 14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, California 91401 U.S.A. 


HELICOPTERS CAMERAMEN CAMERA PILOT S | 


Studio Quality Sound — Compact Cassette Convenience 
ieee RUSE Crystal Syne 
| Location Recorder 


Crystal sync location recording in full STEREO or 2 
CHANNEL monoaural sound, plus built-in reference oscil- 
lator and sync presence meter. Frequency response 45- 
16,000 Hz +/—3 db with chrome tape. S/N ratio: —64 db, 
Wow/Flutter: 0.12% NAB RMS, Power: 120vac/6vdc 
Weight 8.8 Ibs with batteries. Crystal accuracy; +/— 1 
frame in 30 min. Sync signal/audio separation: more than 
—70 db. (European version available) 

XLR-24 

XLR Resolver 


SMALL FORMAT FILM & VIDEO 
1420 E. Edinger, Suite 205 * Santa Ana, CA 92705 « (714) 972-0153 


EDITING MACHINES 


35mm, 16mm 
2 picture, 3 sound 
8, 9, or 10 plate 


phones connected to Virginia office: 
Beverly Hills - (213) 858-1493 
Manhattan - (212) 724-9300 


Twenty-Fourth Frame 


p.o. box 2167, christiansburg, va.24073 (703) 382-4135 


STANLEY KRAMER: THE 
MAN AND HIS FILM 
Continued from Page 1111 


moves will necessarily stay that way, but 
by blocking them out and doing what 
feels pretty good, when it comes to the 
actual shooting, spontaneous improve- 
ments can be made. That’s what | meant 
when | said that improvisation is the re- 
sult of a lot of preparation. We can then 
go in any direction. Somebody has an 
idea and you say, “Yes, that’s better. 
Sure. Why not?” Everybody knows it is 
better. We have already worked out the 
whole plan and pattern, which was ac- 
cepted as being very good, so if it is 
better you can recognize it. 


QUESTION: Do you feel perhaps that a 
kind of gestation thing takes place be- 
tween the rehearsal and the actual 
shooting, during which it sort of 
grows in the minds of the actors and 
yourself, so that it becomes more of a 
whole when you finally shoot it? 


KRAMER: Why not? Certainly, if an actor 
has walked through the paces, made en- 
trances and exits, thought of effects and 
pauses and everything, it will certainly 
inspire him to think of his role in juxta- 
position to the other characters. Maybe 
the next time he might try pausing in the 
doorway instead of just entering the 
room, and then maybe the cameraman 
will say, “Yes, you come out of the shad- 
ows into the light. It will be a wonderful 
introduction that way.’ Whatever it trig- 
gers off can be valuable, but | think that 
the feel of having been through your ma- 
terial from beginning to end is, in itself, a 
great advantage. You rehearse in se- 
quence, even though you don’t shoot in 
sequence—but now, even though you 
may shoot it hindside up, it doesn’t 
matter, because everybody has been all 
through it in sequence. 


QUESTION: That must be a great boon 
to those actors who are always kind of 
thrown by having to shoot out of se- 
quence, don’t you think? 


KRAMER: Well, | think so—but on the 
other hand, | don't believe that an expe- 
rienced, working screen actor is thrown 
by that these days. He’s sensible to run 
through the thing as a whole, even if he 
has to do it independently (which isn’t 
the ideal way), but when he runs through 
it he then knows where he belongs and 
what the build on the role is. 


QUESTION: THE RUNNER STUM- 
BLES was originally a stage play. 
What about the problem of opening it 
up to the scope of the screen 
medium? 
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KRAMER: Well, that kind of problem is 
basic. | have never had a satisfactory 
experience for myself with stage plays, 
although | turned quite a few stage plays 
into films, mostly when | was in multiple 
production as a “wunderkind producer”, 
whatever that means. I’m speaking of 
such vehicles as DEATH OF A SALES- 
MAN and A MEMBER OF THE WED- 
DING. | was involved with quite a few 
plays, good ones, too. But | think this is 
different. We took the old mining town of 
Roslyn in Washington and | brought the 
playwright, Milan Stitt, to that town. We 
started from the letter A and went from A 
to Z writing an original story based on 
this particular piece of material in the 
town where, as far as we were con- 
cerned, it actually happened. | think that 
was what made a film from a piece of 
theatrical material. 


QUESTION: Then as | understand it, 
the town of Roslyn itself became as 
much a “character” in the action as 
any of the players? 


KRAMER: Yes. | was adamant on the 
subject that we use all the people in the 
town, that we use the main streets, that 
we use the old automobiles that were in 
the next town—a whole collection of them 
from 1927. We used the church as it had 
stood there for all those years and the 
wardrobe that was available locally. The 
people in the town really didn’t have to 
change too much; they were pretty much 
the same as they had been in 1927, judg- 
ing from photographs of the time. And | 
think that when you do something on the 
spot like that, you get a surge and a feel 
that rings true on film. To me film is still a 
communication of people. | recognize all 
the dimensions of camera and sound 
and lighting and all of the other elements 
which have been emphasized since 
what | call the “film rebellion”, but people 
communicating with each other by word 
of mouth or by closeup still is a major 
medium of communication for me. | 
needed Spencer Tracy, | needed Sidney 
Poitier, | needed Bogart, | needed Gary 
Cooper, | needed those people who 
communicated. In whichever way they 
did it, they still communicated their ideas 
by telling them to somebody in such a 
way that there was no doubt about what 
they meant. | still lean toward that, be- 
cause there are several million ideas 
which | wish | could wave a magic wand 
over and translate into the same kind of 
impact which Spencer Tracy achieved 
by saying what | wanted said at the end 
of JUDGMENT AT NUREMBERG: “This, 
then, is what we believe—in truth, in jus- 
tice and in the value of a single human 

Continued on Page 1156 
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SET LIGHTING PLOT 5 “THE STABLEBOY’S CHRISTMAS” 
SCALE %"=1'0" TOM SPALDING — Director of Photography 


Diagram indicating the set lighting plot. There were eight major sets to be shot in five days, in addition to a day of location shooting. It was 
decided to have all of the sets standing on the stage from the start, so that they could be pre-rigged for lighting. The stage was 80 by 100 
feet bare, but with the cyclorama in place, the usable space was only 56 by 84 feet—a tight fit for so many sets, some of which were 
designed to be reworked to represent other areas. 


(LEFT) On the set Director Richard Bennet and Producer Ardon Albrecht (left) 
discuss last-minute changes with actor William Schallert, who plays the inn- 
keeper. (RIGHT) Actor Steve Franken plays a fast-food vendor of sheepburgers 
on the streets of Jerusalem. Looking for a free food handout is the friendly 
Roman soldier of the day, played by David Madden. 


Tom Spalding, atop the Chapman crane, 
checks the alignment for a Chroma-Key 
shot for the opening sequence. Compact 
Video supplied the video equipment. 


sets standing on the stage from the start 
so that we could rig and pre-light each 
one in advance. The stage was 80 x 100 
bare .. . but with the cyc in place we nad 
only 56 x 84 to actually use—so it was 
tight. We were given two pre-light days— 
the first one for rigging and roughing in 
the lighting, the second one for a run- 
through with the actors early in the day, 
with the rest of the day to polish the light- 
ing. However, money considerations cut 
out the actor run-through, so we started 
shooting Monday morning, having never 
seen the actors on the set. With a tight TV 
schedule and very demanding artistic 
lighting requirements (more like a dra- 
matic feature) | was concerned. Thanks 
to a fine crew that moved so very well, we 
finished right on schedule, in spite of a 
broken drive shaft on the grip truck the 
first day. 

From the beginning, | felt that the 
photography would be enjoyable. Rich- 
ard Bennett, the Director, wanted a very 
soft overall foggy feeling, which | felt fit 
the mood of the story. To achieve this, | 
decided to use a fog-2, plus a star filter 
throughout the shoot—plus a smoke 
generator as needed. This combination 
worked well. The fog-2 added softness, 
as well as some glow around the practical 
lights, while the star added sparkle to the 
eyes and to the practical lights—plus 
adding more softness, somewhat like a 
fog-1. Of course, anytime you are using 
fog filters you must be quite cautious 
about light falling on the filter itself. Light 
on the filter changes the apparent de- 
nsity of the fog. The more light, the more 
fog—and it also changes the color of the 


scene and reduces the contrast. This 
method has been used to advantage in 
several films where control of color and 
contrast is desirable at the camera. In this 
particular case, | didn’t want this effect, 
so my Key Grip, David Olive, was always 
there with a flag and stand—or a French 
flag as needed—so we had no problem. 

Another limitation was actor 
availability. We would have to be able to 
shift from set to set as the actors were 
available—then return to the set where 
we started. We followed this method 
through the shoot, while maintaining 
lighting continuity, but it wasn’t easy. 
Several of the sets also had to be used in 
part to make up other sets. As an 
example—the gate to the city was built.in 
front of one of the town squares. The 
town square was then changed into a city 
street. All of this had to be considered in 


The city square, with the actors in place for the shot. The cloud effect on the deep blue cyc 


my lighting plot for ease of operation. The 
Gaffer, Steve Blache, and his crew did a 
really fine job of rigging the set, which 
helped no end when the schedule began 
to push during the actual filming. 

To provide maximum flexibility, | had 
40 2K Mole Jr's and two 5K’s, hung over 
the set walls on pipe for keys, accent 
lights, and kickers, as | felt | would need 
them. The stage layout and lighting plot 
reproduced here shows the arrangement 
used. Each of the light pipes had to be 
high enough so that the units hung at 
least four feet above the set because the 
camera had to be able to see over the 
sets to the blue night sky ... i.e. the 
blue-lighted cyc. The cyc itself we lighted 
with quartz strip-lights, covered with 
Tough Blue-50 gel. It took 30 six-foot 
strips on top and 30 six-foot strips on the 

Continued on Page 1172 


can be seen over the set. The moonlight key, a 4000K HMI light is on a parallel left, out of 
frame. (RIGHT) Art Director-set designer Tom Azzari tests the amount of smoke needed for 
a scene. This time he is using the bee smoker. 
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being.” Now, whatever other adjunct of 
filmmaking came into play there, that 
man’s face saying those things was the 
most powertul thing | could devise at the 
time. 


QUESTION: In making THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES, did you bring your entire 
crew from Hollywood, or were you 
able to use any local technicians? 


KRAMER: No, that crew came from 
Hollywood. This picture could never have 
been made unless the entire crew was 
from Hollywood, and seasoned in loca- 
tion shooting under great duress. We 
were under great duress in terms of time, 
the elements, everything. No, they were 
from Hollywood, and highly trained and 
professional. 


QUESTION: THE RUNNER STUM- 
BLES was made entirely on location, 
but how do you feel—all other things 
being equal—about location shooting 
vs. studio shooting? 


KRAMER: Well, I’m a director and | feel 
that a director’s patience is taxed con- 
stantly on location. Every camera crisis, 
every sound fault, every miscue, every- 
thing that can happen happens on 
location. It makes you appreciate the 
quietude, the dignity and the creative 
possibilities of a sound stage, where 
somebody yells, “QUIET!” and they ring 
a bell and it’s pretty quiet. Airplanes are 
nowhere near the same menace; rolling 
stock is nowhere near the same menace, 
nor are just the birds in the trees and the 
grasshoppers. | mean, it calls for pa- 
tience. Well, alright, the soundman said 
it’s not right—or the sun went behind a 
cloud. Let's gird up our loins and do it 
again. “Do it again” is location shooting. 


QUESTION: | suppose the answer is 
somewhat obvious, but what 
prompted you to shift from Hollywood 
to Seattle as a base of operations? 


KRAMER: Well, it isn’t as obvious or easy 
an answer as one might think, because | 
don't think I've made such a gigantic de- 
cision with my life. That would seem to 
me to be very self-centered. My friends 
and everything I’ve done in my life are 
rooted in California. But I’ve been going 
through a period of feeling uncertain 
about all the “certain” values with which | 
grew up and flourished. (Sometimes 
high and sometimes low, but I've flour- 
ished in one way or the other.) | mean, 
they are the political and social things 
I've dealt with all my life, while never 
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meaning to. Films have taken me into Aaa, $e ne RS YA 

that. And | think it’s affected me crea- eee ee. For Those Who Care 
tively, also, because there was a student ‘ a . ¥< Enough to Need the 
revolution and a film revolution and a 98 Pp \ Very Best... 

whole shift of techniques and empha- = J 4 
sis—and so much has happened that it ’ py &- 6 mm 
made me feel that | wanted to regain a i 7 = : \ pie | UNDERWATER 
perspective and examine my own values , aa Fo it Totaiviniae Chieumerece Remericba 
and decide what | was willing to spend | ie j 

two years of my life on (which is usually en a > nd | 

about what it takes to make a film). | just SSR Sit enh) ALAN GORNICK, JR. 
didn't feel so certain. | still don’t feel now AG Re Fay -. p,, Director of Photography, IATSE 659 
that film is the beginning and end. It’s es : Si 5, BE 4500 Garsics Rest ( 

been a tremendous vehicle for me. I’ve + 3 © = _ Los Angeles, CA 90065 

never tried to change anyone’s mind, but ’ SS = —_ (213) 223-8914 

it has been an outlet for me to say what | 

believed—or thought | believed. | just 

don't believe all of it now. | never dreamed 

when | was growing up that the CIA 

could be doing what they were doing 

without my knowing about it as a citizen, 


or that the FBI had lists or that the Presi- Volume Discount 


dency would come into such disrespect 

out of Watergate, or whatever. And so, 16 R | Pp ° 
because | dealt with so many problems mm e ease r 1 nts. 
on the American scene—the black man, 

nuclear war and its effects, the right to 

teach in a classroom, international guilt, 

the National Rifle Association—I’ve been 

in trouble with everyone at one time or 

another. It’s just that | wanted to re- 

appraise my own position and examine 

myselfin terms of the accusation of many 

of my critics who say that | am more of a 

social worker than a filmmaker Well, | 

don't know. | wouldn't try psychiatrically 

to approximate that for myself. 


QUESTION: Are you saying, then, that 
you have certain doubts about having 
devoted your entire working life to 
being a filmmaker? 


KRAMER. No, | always wanted to be a 
filmmaker, but I’ve certainly never 
pleased myself in that regard, because | 
have a feeling that as soon as you do, 


* 


Send us your internegative |or CRI 
you're finished anyway. | don't think it’s for color positive release printing. 


* 


possible. My standards for the actor, for Reversal Ektachrome Printing. 
the cinematographer, for the composer, 


* e e 
for the director, for the writer would be Realistic Turn-Around-Time. 


eee eine ot See eee * Realistic Prices . . . call for quotes. 
lectual critics could possibly establish. 


But my move to Seattle has given me a 512/472-6926 
chance, sitting on the shores of Lake 


Washington, to contemplate my navel “ ‘ : 
and think about a Jot of things. And out of Professional P rocessing that 


because | didn’t intend to make that film 


when | moved up there. | found the right 
town and | had the script in my suitcase 


and I thought: “This is a direct fit. |can do ehoto 


the whole thing here and really ask the 

questions, even if | don’t get all the an- Orocessors inc be 
swers.” So it developed nicely, but the 

next project could take me to Poland or P.O. Box 2116A, Austin, Texas 78767 
someplace else. I’m writing a column for 

a newspaper now and | like that. I’m 
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resisting the impulse to write a. book, for 
which.! have all the material, simply be- 
cause it comes too close to making a 
determined stop. Even if you don't stop, it 
feels like a stop, so | don’t want to do 
that. The book would be really humorous, 
because | find everything that happens 
to me to be absolutely hilarious. In retro- 
spect—not necessarily when it happens. 
So that's a long answer to a short ques- 
tion, but now I’m very happy. | have two 
small children. (To give them a different 
atmosphere was another reason for mov- 
ing to Washington.) Both of them want to 
be actresses; they were born into their 
key light out of the womb. It’s unfortunate 
for me, but that’s the way it is. There’s no 
cameraman on the horizon yet. 


QUESTION: You just mentioned that 
the next project could take you to Po- 
land or someplace else. Does that 
mean that you are not committed to 
making films solely in and around 
Seattle? 


KRAMER: No, as long as I’m directing 
films I'll have to go where the projects 
take me. Which always reminds me of 
young filmmakers who say, “Tell it like it 
is.” Well, how is it? We live in a complex 
society and it’s hard to find out how it is. 
Or if you find out where it is, somebody 
moves it before you get there. No, while 
I'm still in the competitive run, I'll be in 
Poland or Yugoslavia or Australia or 
wherever, depending upon the story. I've 
got a few projects and I’m working them 
out. | can write and work with writers in 
Seattle. Atmospherically it’s a terrific 
place to work, away from the drumming 
sound and routine we are accustomed 
to. So we can write it there, but sooner or 
later we've got to go on location, and | 
can't tell you what the location of the next 
film will be, because | don’t know yet— 
unless the project is THE SURVIVORS, 
which is the story of a youth gang com- 
ing out of the Warsaw ghetto. We would 
be doing that in Poland, if we go ahead 


with it. 


QUESTION: By the way, what was your 
shooting schedule on THE RUNNER 
STUMBLES? 


KRAMER: It was 31 days, plus 12 days of 
rehearsal. We worked Saturdays, too. 
And we finished right on the button— 
which is a credit to the crew, a credit to 
their determination, their preparation, 
their artistry. But simply shooting fast 
isn't everything. A picture could be shot 
in 31 days, plus rehearsal, and not be 
very good—but | think ours is pretty good 
and I’m very proud to have been asso- 
ciated with the people who made this 
film. aw 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 
HOWARD SCHWARTZ, ASC 
Continued from Page 1129 


QUESTION: Did you have to force any- 
thing on RAINBOW? 


SCHWARTZ: Yes, | probably forced quite 
a bit of it one stop, because | think the 
one-stop force really gives the film a 
great quality and a little more bite than 
just shooting it normally. When working at 
fairly low light levels on interiors, we 
forced one stop a great deal. | don’t be- 
lieve that we did too much two-stop forc- 
ing, because we didn't get into any night 
exteriors. All of our so-called night ex- 
teriors were actually day-for-night and 
that was very easy to do, because it was 
very controlled and we didn’t have to 
fight sky. Also, most of them were static 
shots. 


QUESTION: When you do have to fight 
sky on a static day-for-night set-up, 
do you use wedge filters? 


SCHWARTZ: Yes, you can use neutral 
density graduates and pull them down 
pretty well. It used to be years ago that 
every cameraman had big sets of grad- 
uated filters, but they've kind of gone by 
the board now because the directors are 
panning all the time and you never get a 
chance to use them. 


QUESTION: Did you use any HMI light- 
ing on RAINBOW? 


SCHWARTZ: No, we didn’t. | used the 
HMI lights a little on the last show | did at 
Lorimar, a two-hour movie, but I’m not 
100% sold on them yet, because | hate to 
take a chance on flicker—and there is still 
a flicker problem with them if the current 
fluctuates at all. If you want to use the big 
units, you have to get a special generator 
for them, or you have to have the entire 
load HMI lights, which gets to be very 
expensive. They’re a lot cooler and 
they're probably the lamp of the future, 
but | get nervous when I’m worried about 
flicker. | love to try anything new, but I’m 
very wary when I'm using them. 


QUESTION: Did you have any unusual 
camera movement in RAINBOW? 


SCHWARTZ: There is a sequence in 
which Judy goes to a new school and 
meets Mickey Rooney for the first time. 
That included a nice 180-degree dolly 
shot showing the schoolyard before we 
brought her in. Then, for the final shot in 
the picture where she sings “Over the 
Rainbow”, we did a 360-degree dolly 
movement. We used a complete circular 
pipe track, which is really the only way to 
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do one of those circular shots, because 
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law for oblique angles up to sie Powered \\\ aun the” limited time, inspite of all her wardrobe 

by 9v Battery @ Fold-out leg on ousing eS Ra . 

i uclanindi ise 6 Gohonal Lamsinaaoe \ >< changes. We had to figure out how to 

attachment for 30° reflected penta cbse <a “x shoot all those scenes most econom- 

ment in footlamberts accessory Calculator \4 ; ; hazed 2 

dial for quick conversion of footcandle ically. | told Jackie Cooper, “We're going 

data to photographic and Lux values. . chic to pre-rig the theater so that we will be 


See it at Gossen dealer, 


or write.” prepared to go any way you want to go 


' \ _——_——_ and however it works easiest for you, with 

GOSSEN’ ' _ - the wardrobe changes and all of that. 

Lidl Berkey Marketing Companies, = Don't be afraid of reversing direction, 

— — because that's only a matter of taking the 

camera up or down off the stage and 

hitting the lights or killing the lights. It’s 
not that big a deal.” 


FRIGIDHEAT PRECISION HEAT PUMPS | | cvesron: in protogaphing nan 


BOW you were inevitabl ht i 
FOR LIQUID PROCESS OR LASER TEMPERATURE CONTROL ihe: udnal aquueds Betueaa coed ils 
and quality. How do you personally 
resolve that dilemma? 


BERKEY 


For some 1800 customers over the past fifteen years, Frigid- 
heat has become and still is their preferred 1/10°F. temp- 
control system for liquids. One of our smallest units is shown 
below with its 192-1 adhEcble control attached to the stain- SCHWARTZ: Somewhere along the line 
less steel pump bracket. Its probe is mounted in the mag- you have to make up your mind what you 
netic pump’s inlet elbow. Other sizes have either type 316 or are going to do on television in regard to 
Hastelloy steel exchangers and are available with at- the degree of quality you are going to try 
tached or remote controls as well. for. You are aware of the speed that you 
have to make and that you have to shoot 
the schedule, so you have to learn how to 
get the effects you want without using 
too many lights, because each light you 
set takes time. I’m proud of my work and | 
want to give it my best effort. But if you 
want to do it well, you have to learn not to 
use too many lights and to make each 
light count for something. | think the trick 
to doing TV and getting quality into it is 
the placement of your lights and the 
realization that you don’t have to light 
everything. What you don’t light some- 
times creates a lot more feeling and 
mood than trying to light everything. If 
you can light the key elements of the 

scene, that’s what you're really after and 
FRIG i DH EAT INDUSTRI ES that’s how you save the time to give your- 

BOX 40947, NASHVILLE, TENN. 37204 / (615) 383-4255 self the chance to do some quality televi- 

sion lighting. | 
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TED VOIGTLANDER, ASC 
Continued from Page 1133 


usually have the doors open, with people 
walking in and out, which makes it al- 
most impossible to use incandescent 
light inside. | usually hit arcs and reflec- 
tors through the windows to give me the 
effect of splashes of light here and there 
on the walls and as people go by a win- 
dow we try to balance, so that you know 
it’s an actual set. We have people with 
horses and wagons walking by outside 
to indicate that it isn’t a backing. It’s an 
advantage to have a director/producer 
who thinks the same way. He always 
cooperates with me in choosing a good 
time of day to shoot such things, avoid- 
ing an f/22 background. 


QUESTION: In having to cope with the 
very short shooting schedules that 
prevail in filming for TV, most cinema- 
tographers, of necessity, develop cer- 
tain short-cuts that help them to 
achieve high-quality lighting in a min- 
imum amount of time. Have you 
developed any such techniques? 


VOIGTLANDER: When | get into a high- 
contrast situation in a semi-enclosed or 
not too large area, | use a 20 x 20-foot silk 
scrim which my boys have rigged and 
which they can hang over us. This is 
nothing new, of course, but it gives me 
the chance to work under a consistent 
level of light for basic density and then 
use kickers or reflectors to give me high- 
lights. Using the scrim, | don’t have to 
pour light in to get rid of the “owl eye” 
shadows under the actors’ brows. The 
only thing | have to make sure of is that 
the action is confined within the 20 x 20 
area, but I’ve done that many times. 
Michael understands the requirement 
and he goes right along with me, be- 
cause once that scrim is up, there is 
hardly any reason to stop, aside from 
changing camera angles. Using the 
scrim overhead produces a consistency 
from shot to shot that makes the cutting 
go more smoothly also. 


QUESTION: As far as pre-planning is 
concerned on LITTLE HOUSE, how 
much opportunity do you have to do 
any? 


VOIGTLANDER: The preplanning on 
LITTLE HOUSE is very similar to that 
which was done on BONANZA when 
Michael Landon was one of its stars. 
They went with an alternating camera- 
man and so do we. Haskell Boggs, ASC, 
is a very fine cameraman whom | think a 
lot of and he’s the alternating camera- 
man on our show. He does the same 
thing that | do. An ordinary one-hour 
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For Animation THRIFTFAX Camera Stands 


Ask us about 
MINI-THRIFTFAX 


‘JR.’ THRIFTFAX 


Versatile, accurate, 
productive 


For the mini- 
budget 


THRIFTFAX ‘SR.’ 
Top performance 


For all ANIMATION/TITLING/FILMSTRIP production and 
preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the 
facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “The Art of Anima- 
tion”’ is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 


FA X COMPAN Y 
374 S.Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 — 213/681-3084 
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en | tg tt ty gt gt gg ff ef aw S show takes seven days to shoot. Both of 
CINELEASE: Big enough us are given four days of pre-planning for 


Ss to rent you the finest pro- each of our shows—which is marvelous 
Miablets, fessional motion picture 


for a back-to-back series, when you get 
equipment at budget right down to it. The director and | and 
prices. Small enough to 


the production manager get together 
SEE NASER MEE « give you personal atten- 
@ 


with the art director and if there is any- 
tion when you run into thing new or different, we know exactly 
what we are walking into. Questions are 
asked and answered. If it involves going 
up to Sonora to check out a location, | 
have a chance to go with the director 
(who has usually been Michael) and the 
production manager or assistant director 
and check out what times of the day are 
best to shoot which scenes. That’s a big 
thing and most cameramen don’t get 
such an opportunity in the TV business. 
We do often build sets on location and 
the art director has a chance to see 
which way to face his set—north, south or 
whatever. There’s a tremendous advan- 
tage to having preparation time and it’s 
very rare in television, although common 
in theatrical film production. 


those production prob- 
GeGee bears lems we all experience. 
Our professionally main- 
tained equipment can be 
e air expressed, anywhere. 
Call us for QUICK BID 
ACTION, if you have a 
project in the works. 
Even if you don’t need 
anything now, write or 
phone for our FREE 
CATALOG. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS: 


DIGITAL READOUT SPEED CONTROL 
for Arri SR and 16/35 crystal BL cameras 
e Digital display of precise speed e Set speed without camera 
running @ Speed from 4 to 78 FPS with Arri SR © Switch 
from 24 FPS to variable and back to 24 FPS while running 
e Acts as remote On/Of switch. Only $650 


cinelease. < 


erature of the light in the camera, or 
209B Old Durham Road ® Killingworth, Conn. 06417 © (203) 663-2222 - a roll eae reg abc 
| Fe | | fg tt ttt ttt gy 


QUESTION: Since you periodically 
have long days of exterior shooting 
for LITTLE HOUSE, do you make any 
attempt to control the color tem- 


VOIGTLANDER: In regard to controlling 
color temperature outside, | must con- 
fess that | don’t have a complete set of 
compensating filters like one should 

Elrme ese Gi have, | suppose. In ordinary Southern 
& California shooting, with its haze, from 
1Grrrm Xenon Projector about two in the afternoon on the light 
cme e Starts to go toward the warmer side. It 
specifically designed fer drops from 5300°K down to 4500°K, 
depending upon what kind of day it is. 
@ & So instead of the 85 filter, | use an 81EF, 
FEReauESPRicEl Ele which raises the color temperature 
’ about 800 degrees. I’m sure the labora- 
4 ewrnened theatres. tories could make that kind of correction; 
@/ they handle it every day, but | think I'm 
The ie aS Sis sea iy te He ee ee 

small, pedestal base machines that are designe : 
to brilliantly fill the screen of a private naive or EWolreg JO: many Yeats sided pots ORS 
an auditorium in a community center or church. of the great men of our business, always 
They offer the highest standards in picture qual- told me that the less you fool with the 
ity, advanced features and proven reliability. inherent characteristics of the negative, 
Designed for permanent projection room the better it is for everybody, and | believe 
facilities. Choice of 1000W or 2000W Xenon arc in that philosophy right down to the bot- 
lamps delivering up to 5500 lumens of brilliant tom. The less other people have to do 

pure white light with special cooling with your negative, the better. 
systems. Elmo also offers a line of 16mm 
Xenon portables. QUESTION: Does that apply to such 
Write for free descriptive literature. things as flashing? 

EE L.Wits VOIGTLANDER: Some people advocate 
AV Dept. AC 11/79 Elmo Mfg. Corp. flashing almost everything; they do it all 
Fs - Eras uae tok sah the time. | only flash when I'm stuck, and | 
21220 Erwin Street, Woodland Hills, CA. 91367 hope those allege ae not offended 

s Brampton, Ontario, Canada L6T, 316 by fal Statement; it's simply their way 

against my way. Sometimes I'd rather 
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have a little more contrast than flashing 
will get you into, but in a high-contrast 
emergency I'll use about a 30% flash. 


QUESTION: What about forced devel- 


opment? 

, Manufacturer of high reputation 
VOIGTLANDER: | will force preferably on ie: 
very low-key or night shots. Most of the sophisticated Super 8 cameras , pro- 
cameramen have to force nowadays in : R 
order to get into the “available light” jectors and 16 MM Cameras 1S 


areas, which the advent of fast lenses 
has made possible. I’ve been able to LOOKING FOR HIS NEW 
utilize forcing to good advantage, but | 
don't like to force more than one stop. 
Several times I've had to force on terribly 


DISTRIBUTOR 


overcast days, when shooting LITTLE 1 1 

HOUSE, especially when we've had to = the USA. Applicant must have 
contend with big, black clouds and the experience selling high quality ma- 
light has dropped down to T/2.3—if you : ; 

can imagine working outside in a T/2.3 chines and have know-how of se- 


light. Inone case the covered wagon was 
going through all kinds of hell, like the 
pioneer families did, so we took advan- 
tage of the darkness on this terribly over- Send application to American Cinematographer 
cast day in order to inject a threatening #1833 

mood into the sequence. However, in 
order to make the lens work, | had to 
force one stop. | wasn’t afraid of it, be- 
cause it actually brought out a little of the 
ultra-violet. The trees looked black to the 
eye, but | detected green in them. Just 
for that particular shot, it worked out 
marvelously for us. There was an overall 
starkness to the scene, yet | had high- 
lights on the shoulders and tops of the 
heads, purely because of the ultra-violet. 
Since then | have used the technique 
many times. There is a shot in “The 
Craftsman” that involves the cabinet- 
maker and his son (who is leaving for 
New York) out in a field. The weather 
made it a very bad situation for shooting, 
but we knew that we would never be able 
to get back there again, so | forced that 
stark scene. The forcing, plus the am- 
bient light and the ultra-violet, once the 
scene was printed right, made it a 
beautiful shot—and something a little dif- 
ferent. & 


lected distribution techniques. 


To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 


copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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PALMER 
INTERLOCK 
PROJECTORS 


now with 
Dynamie Syne Control 


This exclusive new feature allows picture and magnetic 
track relationship to be adjusted while the projector is 
running. Palmer interlocks are dependable, easy to 
operate, and gentle on all kinds of film. There are four 
new models for single and double system playback 

and studio quality recording. 


Write for full details. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
“THE RUNNER STUMBLES” 
Continued from Page 1105 


that bar, you find yourself figuring how 
everything has to be in order to fall into 
place, so that you can shoot in the right 
direction and not get forced into shooting 
in the opposite direction, where you don’t 
want to be. | had to put 85 filter material 
on all of the windows and this operation 
had to be squeezed into our tight 
schedule so that the grips would have a 
chance to build frames and slip them into 
the windows. 

| wanted to use tungsten lights be- 
cause they offer more control than blue 
light and require smaller units. Also, it 
was important that some of the char- 
acters be glamorized a little bit—the 
Tammy Grimes character, for example. 
As portrayed in the film, she has carrieda 
full load of tragedy in her life and always 
felt that she was ugly and not liked by 
anybody. So | felt that she should really 
look beautiful, which was not too difficult 
to achieve, but | had to help her with 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 


flattering lighting. Such lighting wouldn’t 
have been possible with blue light, be- 
cause those units just don’t have that 
kind of control. Also, we could move fas- 
ter with tungsten light because the units 
could be rigged to the ceiling. We practi- 
cally built little catwalks out of two-by- 
fours and cabled them and hung our 
lights on them, including softlights and all 
those goodies. 

Again, | had to be prepared in case 
Stanley wanted to do a 360-degree shot. 
| knew that | had better get my lights up 
off the floor because, if suddenly it hap- 
pened, | wouldn’t want to be caught off- 
guard. So we rigged the lights high and 
just supplemented from the floor with fill 
lights that could be moved out of the way 
in case the word came. 

Balance was no problem inside the 
courtroom. | just let the windows go be- 
cause | knew that the 5247 negative 
would handle the latitude and that the 


windows would not flare unless | put 
some dumb diffusion on the lens. We 


even put some people outside the win- 
dows, curiously peeking in to watch the 
trial, and that gave the sequence a nice 
touch of realism. The windows were very 
hot, but not burned out. You could see 
some detail; it did not become a limbo 
set. There was always some life to be 
seen though the windows, and if | didn’t 
have any, | would just stick a branch out 
there on a Century stand and let the 
breeze move it. You always have to 
create this liveness, even on a practical 
location, if it isn’t naturally there. 

The jail seen in THE RUNNER STUM- 
BLES was actually built in the basement 


Excellence is demanded 
In your work .As it is in ours. 


expert camera service & repair 
Eclair factory-trained; 11 years experience 
new & previously owned equipment sales 


AUTHORIZED 
ARRIFLEX DEALERS 
O’Doherty Technology Inc. 


Technical Expertise for the Professional Cinematographer 
516 331-1395 
P.O. Box 275 e Port Jefferson Station, N.Y. 11776 


Rycote Microphone Windshields 


for capacitor microphones 
SENNHEISER 

SCHOEPS 

A.KG. 


beautifully made-to last 


as used by the BBC, 
Samuelson Film Services, 
and all leading European 
Broadcasting Organisations 
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of this same town bar. Discovering it was 
a lucky situation for us because of its 
flagstone walls and geography that was 
just right. The jail windows were on the 
sidewalk level, so we could easily light 
through them. Again, | put 85 frames on 
the windows in order to be able to use 
tungsten lighting. 

There is one scene in the jail between 
Beau Bridges and Dick Van Dyke when 
the priest recalls the night that lightning 
struck a tree, setting the convent on fire. 
Stanley Kramer had an idea. He said, “I 
want lightning on his face and the jail 
walls—like a subliminal flash, suggest- 
ing a storm. Don’t worry; it’s going to 
work. I'll put thunder on the sound track.” 

So we dragged an arc down into the 
basement and, on cue, we hit the carbons 
to create the flash effect. Of course, this 
made a lot of noise, so we had to choreo- 
graph the flash so that it would hit right on 
a pause in Van Dyke’s speech, just as he 
was telling about how lightning struck the 
tree. Then the camera pushed in for a 
closeup of him and we eased in the fire 
effect on his face as the basis for a transi- 
tional cut back to the fire sequence itself. 

There were several such transitions to 
flashbacks from the jail cell, as Van Dyke 
recalls various situations leading up to 
the present moment. They were very 
tricky to execute because of the neces- 
sity for matching lighting between 
scenes of two entirely different moods. 
For example, the first transition of this 
type shows him in the jail cell recalling 
the day when he first met the nun. There 
is acut to acloseup as he describes what 
sort of day it was. Then the camera starts 
pulling away from him and, as the com- 
position opens up, we discover that he is 
in a car. The camera pans toward the 
railroad station as the train arrives and 
the nun gets off. Later, when they are 
having afternoon tea in the backyard of 
the church, the camera pulls away from 
them and drops through the jail window 
right back to Van Dyke’s closeup and his 
scene with Beau Bridges. 

In that case, we had the basement 
windows and a piece of the jail wall 
meticulously duplicated to match the ac- 
tual location that we were planning to 
use. What made this one especially dif- 
ficult was the fact that the backyard se- 
quence was our first day’s shooting and | 
had no idea of how | was going to light the 
rest of the sequence down in the jail. All | 
knew was that it was going to be low-key 
and quite dramatic. The critical thing was 
to get the proper light balance for a direct 
cut from plain exterior lighting to the 
mood lighting of the jail interior. Beau 
Bridges wasn’t even there yet; he wasn’t 
scheduled to arrive for another three 
weeks, but somehow it all worked out just 


fine. 


. SPROCKETS by 


rey / Whether your tapes, 
- ® charts, or films have 
round or rectangular 
perforations, the ideal 
source for driving sprockets is 
La Vezzi—specialists in this 
unique product since 1908. 
Every tooth perfectly formed, 
precisely sized and completely 
burr-free. Your inquiries and 
quote requests are most welcome. 


Brochure upon request. 


900 N. LARCH AVE., ELMHURST, ILL. 60126 
(312) 832-8990 
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from the. 
| only one in 
m New York 


e Service contracts available on * 
all moviola equipment. 

e Complete line of editing, projection and 
sound equipment for rental or purchase 
with full shop facility for overhauls and 


LAUMIC CO. INC. nice 


306 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 © Complete stock of editing supplies. 
(212) 889-3300-1-2 


Isn’t it nice to know we'll be around to service 
your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED?® 


STAGE & POOL 
FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
7p SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 
yy OPTICALS FOR TELEVISION 
& MOTION PICTURES 


663-9331 


a INSERTS sp EC ial 
etfects 


Titles : 
AK 
663-9331 
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There was another tricky transition that 
started with a high shot inside the living 
room looking down at the priest, the nun 
and the housekeeper kneeling in prayer. 
The camera pushes into a closeup of Van 
Dyke’s face as he is looking up. Then it 
shifts and you find that you are in the 
courtroom. That transition was really ef- 
fective, but here | had the advantage of 
having already shot the living room se- 
quence and | could remember exactly 
how my lighting values were—middle of 
the night, low-key, almost no source on 
the three figures. But then | had to create 
that same feeling in the middle of the 
courtroom, in front of the witness stand. 
The problem was that the courtroom was 
very bright, very airy-looking; and | had to 
match this incredibly low-key stuff. What | 
had to do was black out the area, cut the 
existing ambient light coming in the win- 
dows, then create very carefully the 
same lighting quality and direction as 
that falling on the three people in the 
living room. At the same time, this had to 
tie into the general daylight courtroom 
feeling. There were really some very 
demanding artistic and technical prob- 
lems involved in getting the effect, but it 
worked out beautifully on the screen. 

One of the visual highlights of THE 
RUNNER STUMBLES is the fire se- 
quence. Lightning has struck a tree, 
which falls against the convent and sets it 
on fire. The problem was to get all of the 
angles we needed, while maintaining 
consistency in exposure and color of the 
flames from shot to shot. This meant that 
we needed a controlled fire—one that 
could be put out after every take, so that 
we could go on to take two or take three 
and have exactly the same intensity in 
the color of the flames. Adding to the 
problem was the fact that the building 
had to gradually burn down during the 
course of the sequence. We had to shoot 
it in sequence, naturally, and if you don’t 
have firm control the whole thing can go 
up in a second. 

To further complicate matters, the 
building happened to be just across the 
street from the actual line where the 
forest began, so there were a lot of pine 
trees and the fire department was very 
concerned about the possibility of the fire 
getting out of hand and starting a major 
forest fire. So we had all kinds of pres- 
sures to deal with, and. only two nights in 
which to shoot the sequence. 

Again, this called for intensive pre- 
planning, careful preparation and the ex- 
pertise of a terrific special effects techni- 
cian, Phil Cory. Stanley, the assistant 
director and | laid down step-by-step the 
order in which we wanted to shoot, so 
that he would know what the problems 
were and what he was going to have to 
deal with. He had to know about the qual- 
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ity of the fire and how much flame the 
camera would see from each angle. For 
budgetary reasons, he didn’t have much 
time to prepare, but he was able to figure 
out where his fire jets were going to come 
from, where his people were going to be 
and how to put the flames out instantly in 
order to shoot take two. 

It was a very interesting problem, be- 
cause several times Dick Van Dyke had 
to do his own “stunts”, running into the 
flames and through burning doorways. 
Only once did we use a stuntman double; 
that was when the stairs collapsed and it 
was just too dangerous. But that was very 
well rigged by the special effects 
people—the way they scored the stair- 
way and placed the fire equipment, so 


that we could literally have made another THE LONDON INTERNATI ONAL 

take if we had wanted to. We didn’t need FILM SCHOOL 

to because the first take was right and the 

whole building was gradually destroyed, New York, Hong Kong, Wellington, Toronto, Port of Spain, Tel Aviv, Teheran, Lagos, Melbourne—just 
step-by-step. a few of the studios world wide in which our graduate students are working. 

The actual fire sequence was com- The intensive two year Diploma Course covers 16mm, 35mm, black and white, colour, feature 
pleted on the first night. The following A nGuCLaL GEE RUMI TCEEOR Ie ett ee eee ee 
night dealt with the aftermath. Phil Cory Students are thoroughly grounded in all the technical aspects of Film Making, benefiting from the 
had to really gut the entire structure and ea aaa a ee 
make it look like it was burnt out, but with Institutions. . ma eie earn’ 


enough remains left so that we could 
shoot magic hour silhouettes. Cory is : 
really a super guy. I’ve worked with him . For further information ‘write to: 

on other pictures and he belongs to Stan- . , The Administrator, The London International Film School, 
ley’s “repertory company”, too. They've 24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP. 

done so many pictures together that 
Stanley wouldn’t do one without him, and 
he always tries to make himself available 
when the time comes. 

Lighting the fire sequence was a bit 
tricky because, as usual, | was trying for 
a realistic effect. The object was to make 
the light look like it was coming from the 
fire itself and falling on the actors, but for 
reasons of time and economy we were 
using multiple cameras. We couldn't af- 
ford the luxury of doing it separately for 
each camera and then moving to the 
next, so | was forced to compromise in 
the placing of lights. | tried to cross-light 
as much as possible. To light up the side 
of the building | used a 10K with a full 
MT2 gel on it. To provide broader cover- 
age on the foreground action and add a 
nice liner, | used an arc with yellow car- 
bon and a half MT2 to create the yellow 
flame effect. A little branch was used to 
provide a bit of flicker, but not enough to 
look phoney. We started with quite a big 
branch in very close, but then we thinned 
out the leaves and moved it very gently. 

We were very limited in our choice of 
shooting angles for the fire sequence be- 
cause only two sides of the building had 
been constructed. We couldn’t go too far 
to the right or left. However, we still had a 
certain flexibility and were able to stage a 
variety of angles, so that it didn’t look like 
we were just jumping in a straight line. 

The daylight exterior sequences didn't 
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OUTPUT CONNECTOR 
Threaded locking Micro XLR-3-12C only 
Piug (works directly into 
wireless mike and male 
or female XLR, or the 
connector of your choice) 

CABLE 

2mm diam cadmium 
bronze wrap 


2.5mm diam dull outer 
sheath pure 98% wrap, 
copper braid, teflon inner 
conductors with strength 
members 
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CALL TOLL FREE 


800-327-5181 


IN FLORIDA CALL 305/945-1111 


IMAGE DEVICES 


INCORPORATED MIAMI] 


1825 N.E. 149 Street 
Miami, Florida USA 33181 
Telex 51-9348 
TWX 810 845-4242 
PHONE 305/945-1111 


1651 Phoenix Bivd. 
Atlanta, Georgia USA 30349 
TWX 810 766-1060 
PHONE 404/996-0000 
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pose too many problems because they 
were fairly conventional. However, they 
presented an enormous challenge to the 
production designer and set dressers, 
because they had to revamp the whole 
town to look like the 1927 period. All of us 
concentrated our efforts on making de- 
tails look correct and hiding certain 
things that just didn’t fit the period. 

We had a couple of Model A cars and | 
used three cameras mounted on them for 
running shots over very rough terrain. 
The roads were not quite dirt, but not 
asphalt either. Sometimes there was only 
gravel. My theory is that a good car 
mount makes the camera part of the car. 
It has to be so sturdy that it can move 
anywhere, shake or whatever, without 
the image falling apart. It has to move 
with the actors and create a very smooth 
effect. 

| used the three cameras to save time 
and money and also to exactly match 
foreground and background action. The 
master shot camera included all three ac- 
tors in the car and the other two cameras 
covered the closeups. The rig was a little 
bit elaborate, but it was worth it, because 
once you got a good performance you 
knew you had the coverage. 

Lenny Lookabaugh, my key grip, 
welded a frame under the car to which he 
could attach platforms and he made it 
look like part of the car. We had to drive 
over railroad tracks and you see the ef- 
fect of the bump. It’s very real, but without 
the jiggle movement. 

Pictorially the town of Roslyn itself was 
a great plus. The area was pretty without 
being overpowering. The place had to 
give you the feeling of a small mining 
town where life had just about stopped 
after the mine had shut down. The loca- 
tion was just right for the film. The con- 
struction crew was very small, but was 
supplemented by local carpenters. 
Everything was done very efficiently. 

Of course, there were times when 
everything was happening at once. 
People were trying to construct sets, 
while others were rehearsing actors or 
trying to do some pre-cabling and pre- 
lighting. There were a few little traffic 
jams, but everyone handled it very well. 
We were each aware of the other’s prob- 
lems and everyone was helping. It was a 
very pleasant experience simply be- 
cause we had a great captain for the ship, 
a director who had the whole company 
with him from the first second, so that 
they would do anything for him. 

THE RUNNER STUMBLES tells a very 
gutsy, very dramatic story, but tells it with 
a great deal of warmth and passion. It 
works on a lot of different levels. | really 
love the picture. It’s such a work of art 
that, if handled right, it could become a 
real “sleeper”. | certainly hope it will be. m 


You’ve got 
it licked! 


A Digital Speed Control 
for Arri 35BL, Arri 16SR, 
Arri 16 BLEQ with Big, 
Bright Readouts 


CRYSDIAL lets you dial it and 
forget it. Perfect exposure at any 
speed from four frames, to make 
the sun rise without flicker, 

to thirty-two frames to steady a 
helicopter shot in a wild situation, 
without worry about the camera 
speed drifting, as many as 95 
individual crystal controlled speeds. 
The same super accurate speed 
regulation you expect from the best 
crystal motor at sync speed. 


CRYSDIAL removes guesswork by 
showing your exact speed 

on big, bright digital readouts that 
can be read across a sound stage. 
It is small (4” x 5” x 1%"), rugged, 
and has a six-foot coiled cord for 
attachment to camera, belt or tripod 
handle, etc. It can be used as a 
remote stop/start switch. 


CRYSDIAL gives you accurate 
timing for shooting special effects 
against a pre-recorded sound track. 
A total choice of crystal speeds to 
match exotic scanning rates in 
cathode ray tube photography, time 
and motion studies, scientific photo- 
graphy, instrumentation 
photography — the list is endless, 

a frontier has been crossed. 


CRYSDIAL TV, the newest model, 
is switchable to 29.97 frames so 
you can film TV Tubes with 

NO Rollup. 


CRYSDIAL is a trademark of Haflexx Corporation 


Box 156, Bernardsville N.J. 07924 
Phone: (201) 221-0040 
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“AMERICA SCREAMS” 
Continued from Page 1149 


drenched rides, but the rain was so se- 
vere that we couldn’t even get enough 
light for exposure. Luckily, Bowling 
Green University was offering credit for 
attending the convention and their com- 
munications department was video- 
taping the various speakers. They gra- 
ciously loaned us their lights so we could 
pick up our interviews inside. 

Another sequence of AMERICA 
SCREAMS was the construction of a 
roller coaster. We're based in Los 
Angeles and Magic Mountain amuse- 
ment park was just getting a new wooden 
coaster under way for the ’78 season. We 
contacted the construction company and 
the park and both were more than 
cooperative. We were allowed access to 
the highly restricted site and with a visit 
every week or so, we were able to keep a 
running record on film of the coaster’s 
progress. Since we didn’t have the re- 
sources available to shoot a time-lapse 
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Cal... 


FULL IMMERSION 


WET 


New low daily and weekly rates on complete 
Steadicam packages with CP-16 camera or 
MNC-71CP color video camera. Also avail- 


able with trained operator, if desired. MNC- 
71CPs rented separately on daily or weekly 
basis. Inquire about our cash-saving rental 
rebate plan. Phone or write: 


STEDDI-RENT (303) 733-1980 


c/o Film Equipment Service Company 


1875 So. Pearl St., Denver, CO 80210 


Battery 
Problems? 


Now available from Film Equipment Service 
Company—a battery system that overcomes 
common problems with 
° “Memory” effect 
* Charging 
* Cold weather operation 
¢ Short running life 
Film Equipment Service Company's power 
units feature true sealed lead-acid batteries. 
Result: no “memory” effect. Excellent 
cold weather operation. Cycle life to 2,000 
cycles. No corrosion or leakage. With a 
built-in meter. 

FESC’s two-step constant current charger 
senses when power unit is charged. So 
charger will not overcharge batteries. 


Battery packs and belts for all film and video 
cameras and 30 volt lights. 2.5, 5 and 10ah units. 


To inquire about free 2 week trial, call or write: 


FILM 
EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE. 
CoOmPnny 


1875 South Pearl St. - Denver, Colorado 80210 
303-733-1980 


angle over a nine-month period, we 
improvised. By selecting six setups that 
we felt would evolve into revealing angles 
as the construction progressed, and by 
marking the legs of the tripod on the as- 
phalt with spray paint and noting visual 
marks through the viewfinder for consis- 
tent framing, we were able to document 
the construction from the same vantage 
point. In the end, two of these setups paid 
off and, by making 12-frame dissolves 
between each successive stage, we 
achieved an effective time-lapse of the 
construction. 

The last scenes we shot were those 
with Vincent Price. Since we couldn't af- 
ford to take him to the parks across the 
country, we found locations at Magic 
Mountain and Santa Cruz Beach- 
Boardwalk in California that resembled 
other amusement parks. By carefully 
chosing our angles, we “placed” Price in 
New York, Denver, Texas, and Virginia, 
as well as California. Mr. Price was right 
at home on the various roller coasters at 
Santa Cruz and Magic Mountain, having 
ridden one in his hometown of St. Louis 
on every birthday for ten years. He con- 
tinued the practice at the requests of his 
two children. By the time we filmed him, 
he was an old hand at coaster riding, 
tougher at the sport than even Gary, and 
certainly tougher than me. When, after 
five takes on the Santa Cruz Giant Dip- 
per, within a cloud of nausea | groaned 
“That’s a wrap!” Price moaned, “Al- 
ready? Oh, let’s do it again!” He certainly 
is the master of terror. a 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: SCOTT CAMPBELL, 
director and co-producer of AMERICA 
SCREAMS, graduated from UCLA with an 
MFA degree in film production.) 
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PRINTING 


16 mm to 16mm 
16mm to 35mm 
Super 16mm to 35mm 


EASTMAN COLOR 


INTER-NEGATIVE 
and POSITIVE 
16mm & 35mm 


PROCESSING 


ECNII, ECO, EF, CRI 
16mm & 35mm 


Video Analyzing 

Sound Recording and Mixing 
Optical Printing 

Titling 

Super 8mm Reduction Printing 
Filmstrip 

Computerized printing 


We do the job right! 
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312 So. Pearl St. @ Denver. CO 80209 
(303)744-1017 


Cine Craft 
3611 San Fernando Blvd. @ Burbank. CA 91505 
45 N. Texas Ave. @ Orlando. FL 32805 


GHLER 
PRINTERS 


For 35, 16, 8, & Super 8mm Films. 


Information on these and other types 
available on request. 


Model No. CC16-8-S8 


Combination Contact 16, 8, & Super 
8mm films. 
For sound & pictures in color and 
B & W 1200 ft. capacity. 
Price $4500.00 f.0.b. Detroit. 


Model No. CCP16-8-S8 
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Optical Reduction & Enlarging, 
color and B/W, 
1200 ft. capacity 
16 to Super 8mm_ Price: $5595.00 
35 to 16mm_ Price: $6995.00 
Reduction only 16 to Super 8mm 
Price $4995.00 
Reduction only 35 to 16mm 
Price $6395.00 
Model RE16-S8 and Model RE35-16 


Model CP16-S8 


Cine contact 16, 8, & Super 8mm films 
—sound & picture, 400 ft. capacity, 
Negative, positive, and reversal. Price: 
$750.00 f.0.b. Detroit. 


CGHLER CINE 
MACHINE CoO. 


15762 Wyoming Ave., 
Detroit, MI 48238 U.S.A. 


Phone: 313-861-4663 Cable: GHLCIMA 


NEW MGM FILM SERVICE 
FACILITY UNVEILED 
Continued from Page 1144 


Department has been placed between 
the negative storage vaults and the lab 
where negative is processed. This not 
only provides operational efficiency, it 
also assures the customer of efficient 
and minimum handling of his negative. 


STORAGE AREAS 


The Metrocolor Building features the 
largest single negative storage area on 
one floor and under one roof in the entire 
film industry. Facilities are divided be- 
tween the daily negative storage area 
where current projects are kept and the 
awesome permanent storage facility 
where all of the printing elements of 
MGM films—edited subjects, inter- 
negatives, domestic and foreign ver- 
sions, TV adaptations, trailers, film clips, 
featurettes, title overlay versions, multi- 
lingual soundtracks, short subjects, car- 
toons, travelogues, films edited for air- 
lines and MGM's extensive library of TV 
productions—are stored. 

MGM also is completing a ten-year 
program to convert all of its pre-1950 mo- 
tion pictures from volatile nitrate film to 
safety stock. Some of this material has 
been retrieved through the efforts of Film 
Services from areas throughout the U.S. 
and Canada as well as Germany, Italy, 
Austria, France, England, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain, Australia, Denmark, 
Latin America and the Orient. 

Specially designed and constructed 
metal racks that reach from floor to ceil- 
ing have provided the space for storage 
of more than a quarter-million cans of 
film. The area was inspected and ap- 
proved by seismic engineers for safety 
against damage from earthquakes. Films 
are stored in both 1000-foot and 2000- 
foot cans as well as 70mm size. 

Computer print-outs provide instant 
identification and location of all units in 
storage, providing quick and accurate 
access to the printing materials of both 
current and older productions. 


AND IN CONCLUSION... 


The Metrocolor Building, even as it 
meets every need of today’s market with 
new, modern equipment and technology, 
is already looking forward to the future. 
Provision for meeting the demands of a 
ten-year program of expansion based on 
its current growth rate has purposely 
been designed into its structure and at- 
tendant facilities. 

Even as Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pre- 
pares to welcome 1980 with its new, 
ultramodern Metrocolor Building, it is al- 
ready looking forward to the needs of 
1990. ou 


STEEL-PLASTIC 
FIBER 


Specify GOLDBERG 
for all your REEL needs! 


IF IT’S SPECIAL... 
we make it! 


GOLDBERG 
BROTHERS 


P.0. Box 5345, T.A. — Denver, Colo. 80217 
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T-Shirts 


for Filmmakers 


" Twenty-one popular profes- 
y sional film equipment de- 
signs. Write for free 


[ director brochure. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 
1430 N. Cahuenga ea. ciple: CA 90028 


Telephone: (213) 466-3561 ¢ (213) 985-5500 
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NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 
516 North Larchmont Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 90004 
(213) 462-6814 


CABLES PMAGIC 
1021 N Lake St 
Burbank. CA 91502 


FREE CATALOG 


HARD-TO-FIND PRECISION TOOLS 


Lists more than 3000 items: pliers, tweezers, wire 
strippers, vacuum systems, relay tools, optical 
equipment, tool kits and cases. Also includes ten 
pages of useful “Tool Tips” to aid in tool selection. 


JENSEN TOOLS & ALLOYS 


1230 SOUTH PRIEST DRIVE - TEMPE, Az. 85281 


Let the PRO'S tell you How tc Buy a 16mm Sound Projector 


We will send you the arti- 

cle which appeared in 
FILMMAKERS NEWSLETTER on buying a 
“Used Projector.” 


HECHT — Box 443 — Ellenville, NY 12428 i 


FOR THE PROFESSIONAL SOUNDMAN: 


If you need a Nagra Recorder, Sennheiser, Schoeps, 
Micron, Vega Microphones, Tinymic, Audio Devel- 
opment Mixer, Rycote Wind Screen, etc? 


Call or write us... 
We sell all new equipment at excellent prices! 
CINE SOUND 5 
20440 Tiara Street / Woodland Hills, CA 91367 
(213) 348-9403 
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SUPER BUYS 
FILM AND EQUIPMENT 


16mm BL w/Angenieux 12-120, 
ARRI battery, cable, and case 
AURICON 16mm Pro-600 special 
(lightweight version) w/17-70 Pan 
Cinor and sidefinder, 2-400’ mags 
includes MA-11 amp w/mag head, 
charger, mike, cables and phones. 
Complete with manual and cases 
16mm Auricon Super 12 w/2-1200' 
mags optic/mag sound. Like new 
16mm Arri Blimps w/matte box. 
Magnesium (53 Ibs) new condition 
Rare fiberglass (28 Ibs) w/zoom adaptor 
16mm Mitchell Blimp 
16mm Milikan Cameras w/pin register, C-mount 
: 3 00 
DBM 5 400’ (64-400 fps) 12 Ibs 4x7x10".... 1 95 
DBM 5 400° 110V (16-48 fps) 
& 28V (64-400 fps) w/bore-sight, cables 
and case 


16mm Fastair 24 VDC w/lens (100-300 fps) 
16mm Kodak hi-speed (to 4000 fps) 400’ 
16mm Gun camera w/C-mount 24 VDC 
12-24-48 fps 
16mm Gun camera w/35mm lens 24 VDC 
16-34-64 fps 
(Soha from 6 oft. 
16mm B&H 400’ mags ; 
35mm Arri 480’ mags 
35mm Mitchell 400° 
16mm Mitchell friction head 
w/hi-hat & case 
16mm B&H model J printer 
16mm Moviola motorized, Bullseye viewer 


All equip. used, good cond., subject to prior sale. 


FREESTYLE SALES CO. 


5120 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, CA. 90027 
Phone (213) 660-3460 


NOVEMBER ONLY 


colorneg 
50’ to150’LAB TESTED 


9V2* per foot 
MINIMUM ORDER 41000’ 


Sa eee 
10 years of excellent prices and 
personal service. 


Sw STUDIO 


FILM & TAPE INC. 


6670 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90036 
(213)466-8101 
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NCE 
ANIMATION 
MOTOR 


If you own an Arri, Mitchell, Cine 
Special, Maurer, B&H 2709, Eastman 
Reflex or any other camera with an 
outside drive shaft you can have a 
motor driven single frame camera for 
either animation or stop motion pho- 
tography by adding the NCE Anima- 
tion Motor now manufactured by AGE 
Inc. The NCE is an integral system 
of motor, adapter and control unit 
which, with the correct adapter, con- 
nects to almost any 16mm or 35mm 
professional camera. Standard fea- 
tures include built-in counter, on/off 
and continuous run switches, forward 
and reverse function indicator lights 
and manual motor release for thread- 
ing. Write or call for detailed data 
sheet. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 
telephone: (213) 466- 3561 e (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 930-321-4526 ¢ Cable: GORDENT 


Teknifilm started abe; 13 years ago in 
Oregon with one processing machine, 
one printer, one densitometer, one em- 
ployee, and one customer who insisted 
on better service and better quality 
than he was getting from the big labs 

in the South. 


Today, Teknifilm has grown (but not too 
big and not too fast). The early process- 
ing machine, the printer, and the den- 
sitometer have iong since been retired 
for more and better machines. 


But we still have the first employee, Arlan 
Evensen, (now our general manager), 
that first customer, Tektronix, Inc., and 
that same policy of better service and 
better quality. 


We also have a lot more satisfied 
customers. 


Try Teknifilm. 
503-224-3835 
You might just like 
the way we do 


things. 
asst Pivok 


909 N.W. 19th St. Portland, OR 97209 
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“THE STABLEBOY’S CHRISTMAS” 
Continued from Page 1155 


bottom to do the job. All of these were put 
on dimmers for maximum control. | also 
ordered eight sets of parallels on wheels 
to be used as movable lighting platforms 

. three 12 feet high and two six feet 
high. On one of these lighting platforms, | 
put one 4K HMI light, which we used as 
the moonlight source on each set. A 
second platform was outfitted with one 
10K Fresnel spot and two 2K spots. A 
third had one 5K spot and one 2K spot. A 
fourth had four 2K spots. The fifth was 
used as a camera platform or for lighting 
as needed. This set-up proved invaluable 
in getting the job done quickly and within 
the budget. 

By using these larger units | was able 
to use diffusion on the lamps while also 
using gels and keep to my T/2.8 stop. All 
the key lights were fitted with % MT-2 
gels in order to warm up the color toward 
the real quality of the practical 
sources—the candles and torches. All 
the kickers were straight white for con- 
trast. 

Wherever moonlight was called for, | 
used 32 footcandles of blue light from the 
HMI, equipped with a Y-1 (to keep the 
light from looking too purple), or a 10K 
with Tough Blue-50 on it. . . and 64 foot- 
candles from the white kickers. In this 
way, the “moon” key would be under- 
exposed 1%2 stops and give more of a 
night feeling. This rich moonlight quality 
against the deep blue night sky cyc, with 
white clouds and a giant star completed 
the effect. 

For the “exteriors” with clouds, | felt the 
clouds should be moving. | had never 
done anything like that before, but had 
seen a demonstration once, at an ASLD 
meeting, of a unit called a SCENE MA- 
CHINE, sold by The Great American 
Market Company in Woodland Hills. 
After a little scratching around, | finally 
found the material on the unit. 

As to technical data on this usage: at 
approximately 35 feet, | was getting 20- 
to-30 footcandles on the cyc, including 
the blue lights, whose intensity must be 
considered. This intensity worked just 
right for our purposes. One more thing 
about the SCENE MACHINE—the speed 
of rotation is controllable with a rheostat. 
We found that the slowest speed was 
best for the most believable, peaceful- 
type clouds, but in the future when | may 
want a storm, | can change the speed 
accordingly. It is also reversible. . .a very 
handy facility. You can see that | really 
like this unit and will use it anytime | need 
this effect. My thanks to Joe Tawil, who 
let me test out the unit with my Gaffer and 
was very helpful in his suggestions, as 
was Bob Judd of Four Star Stage, the 
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Cameraman 
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Miami, FL 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2995 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
We netic recording head, amplifier, 
"magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
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Phone (305) 851-2780 


DON'T LOSE YOUR HEAD! 


We will renew your Fluid Head and overhaul 
it completely to be BETTER THAN NEW! 
Write or call us for our super fast service and 


low prices. 
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M.S.T. X-TAL, MagFilm 
conversions by THE FILM GROUP 
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@ake JVC 
SON Y SUPERSCORE 


SEYAHEISER 
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Sales e Service e Repair 0) i 
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STAN WATERMAN 
FILMS UNDER THE SEA 
The Deep 
Blue Water, 
WhiteDeathy 

Or 
iy ricwscriness 


25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
16 HUNTER ROAD 


609 921-7204 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 
= 24-Frame Sync. Camera motor 115V 
= Var. Speed Battery Camera motor 24V 
= 400-ft. Magazine w/400' counter in camera 
= Intervaltimer— Range 1% sec. to 36 min. 
= Animation motor. Fits single-frame shaft 
Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 
STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. BOX 1605 


NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


Expert & 
Reliable Repairs 


‘on all Arriflex Equipment 
Including Lenses 


OO ROESSEL 
(PT Cine PhotoTech 


48-20 70th St., Woodside, NY 11377 
Wolfgang Roessel (212) 424-1600 
Former Service Manager of Arriflex Comp. 
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rental company. 

This same scene also required the 
large nativity Star of Bethlehem in the sky 
over the shepherds and sheep. (Yes, we 
had real sheep.) For this we used two 
2000-watt Molipso Type 8021 units, 
equipped with identical stainless star 
patterns. After checking many patterns, | 
chose The Great American Markets’ pat- 
tern #314-SM-Evening Stars. This pat- 
tern has four stars. Since | only wanted 
one, | covered the other three with foil to 
block out unwanted light. Having four 
sizes, | was able to change sizes as nec- 
essary just by moving the foil. Then by 
using two identical units on the same 
spot, | was able to get the required 125 
footcandles and make the star look more 
interesting and more mysterious by set- 
ting each projector at a slightly different 
focus. 

Another interesting effect called for 
was to show “THE HEAVENLY HOST” 
(the Angels) appearing to the shepherds. 
| thought of several ways to approach the 
subject, but wasn’t too sure just how 
“HEAVENLY HOSTS” look. In my expe- 
rience, | have found that this type effect is 
usually created by trial and error—the 
producer’s trial and my error. So what | 
finally came up with was the use of 
another attachment on the SCENE MA- 
CHINE called Effect Spiral Machine or an 
ESM. This attachment makes possible 
the use of any two patterns in stainless or 
glass discs of the same size. The stain- 
less patterns will project white light or, 
when using the glass, geometric pat- 
terns. In this case, | used one of each— 
one rotating clockwise and one rotating 
counter-clockwise. This, in reality, be- 
came the background for “THE HEAV- 
ENLY HOST” effect. We also varied the 
focus from take to take—sometimes with 
a pulsating beat which proved quite ef- 
fective, with colors and lines moving in all 
directions at once. We still needed some- 
thing to sparkle and blink in the center of 
the apparition. | decided to use a pellicle 
mirror in front of the lens at a 45-degree 
angle, to pick up some little lights to one 
side of the camera, while also seeing the 
SCENE MACHINE projection straight 
ahead. Of course, the pellicle mirror 
makes a difference in the exposure, 
since it reflects about 40% and transmits 
about 60% of the light. | then set up a 
bunched string of miniature Christmas 
tree lights, which were connected to a 
blinker device. By changing the size and 
focus in relation to the background, we 
finally came up with the finished product. 
For the reaction of the shepherds being 
blinded by the brilliant light created by 
the Angels’ appearance, | used a 10K 
equipped with shutters to suddenly flood 
the whole area with bright white light. We 
set the shepherds’ exposure at 1/2 stops 


Vz 
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(1) “C” Stand — folding, Double Riser, Grip Head 
and Single Ext. Arm, $121.50. 


(2) Colortran Mini-Pro Head, and 4-Leaf Barn 
Doors, $74.50 (30V and 120V lamps available). 


SEND FOR OUR FREE RENTAL CATALOG 


BIRNS & SAWYER 


1026 N. HIGHLAND AVE. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90038 
(213) 466-8211 *¢ TELEX 673280 


Film Editing 


We supply all 
your needs. 
Sales, rental 
and service. 


0 CINEMONTA 
16 and 35mm 
Editing Tables 


O PAG Recorders 
and Mixers 

O Digital Counters 

O Portable TV Stands 


Film Editing At It's Best 


KLM Associates, Inc. 


Distributors of Quality Film Editing 
Equipment & Supplies 
11810 Charen Lane, Potomac, MD 20854 


(301) 299-7259 Telex 64249 
(213) 931-6151 West Coast 


HEADQUARTERS 


For Sale Of Selected Used Equipment 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
MOVIOLA — 16MM UL - 20CS, 3” X 4” 


Pict. Exc. $2195.00 


MOVIOLA — 16MM, 3 Head, 4” X 5” 
Pict., Footage Counter 2 Opt/2 Mag Heads_$2895.00 
B & H — 35MM Printer, Model “’D”, 
Roller Gate, Torque Motor Take Up, 3 
Speeds, Hi Intensity Lamphouse, 5 way 
Aperture, Like New 


BOLEX “EBM”, 2-400’ Mag., Take Up 


$4195.00 


Motor, POE, 4 Zoom, Crystal Sync 

Sync Gen., Barnery, Case, Battery, Charger, 
Hand Grip, etc., etc. 

TOTAL LIST PRICE—$8400.00 Plus 


Eclair NPR Mag - 400’ - New Type— 


Ang. - 360° Orientable Finder___ 


16MM Mitchel 235° - 3 Motors - 400’ 
Mag: ete. = 


Vega Wireless Microphone _—__ 


Arri Tandberg - Crystal - Case-115 AC 
Power Supply ls 


Richardson Animation Motor for 
Mitchell NC, w/cables 


$3495.00 


$1295.00 
_ $799.00 


$3295.00 
_ $595.00 


_ $895.00 


_ $695.00 


LENSES 


Ang. 12/120 - Eclair Mount, etc. — 


10MM FI. 6 Switar “‘C’’ Mount, 
Like New 


16MM Schneider - Arri Mount — 
25MM FO.95 Ang. ___ 

75MM F2.5 Ang. 
Arri Mag - 200’ for ’M” - Like New___ 
Mitchell 1000’ Standard Mag _—___ 


$1395.00 


$325.00 
$319.00 
___ $395.00 
$275.00 
_ $329.00 
____ ea. $150.00 


OF FLORIDA, INC. 
1994 N.E. 149th Street 
North Miami, Florida 33181 
Phone (305) 949-9084,85 


NCE 460 
oldtop 


Battery Belts 


e Completely rechargeable in three to four 
hours. 
e All Goldtops have built-in chargers. 
e Batteries can be recharged over 50% more 
times than other fast-charge batteries. 
e Goldtops operate in temperature ranges 
from —40°F to + 150°F. 
. © Belts incorporate special-braided cable for 
long flex life. 
© Belts have. five-year warranty on housing 
> and unprecedented one-year warranty on 
all electronics.and cells. 
‘e Goldtop belts include all the skilled 
craftsmanship found in Chiles Battery Belts. 


There’s a Goldtop battery belt for use with 
any professional 16mm and 35mm motion 

icture camera and all ENG cameras. Write 
or prices and additional information. 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
: Telephone: (213) 466-3561 © (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 @ Cable: GOROENT 
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under for the normal moonlight and 112 
stops over for the bright light and it 
worked well. 

The script also called for a long shot of 
the old city of Bethlehem at night, with 
the big STAR OF BETHLEHEM as seen 
by the Wise Men, hanging over it. When 
we discussed this in our production meet- 
ing, | suggested using cut-outs of a city 
skyline and adjoining hills placed in front 
of the deep blue cyc. Windows could be 
cutin the building, behind which we could 
place small bulbs to simulate firelight. 
These were supplied by the set depart- 
ment and we worked to make the city 
“real” looking. Again, we used the mini 
Christmas tree lights, with windows 
covered with masking tape—some with 
clear tape and some with nothing on 
them. We also tried using Y2MT-2 on one 
or two of the windows to show a differ- 
ence in the look of the various windows. 
The star was again projected onto the 
blue cyc—this time using the smallest 
size star and only using one Molipso 2K 
unit. The resulting shot made a very ef- 
fective cut for the film and was fairly easy 
for the set department to construct. It 
may sound easy to do, but in fact it took 
an entire day to shoot! 

For the opening of the show, we shot on 
location in a home with a full Christmas 
setting. In the script, the little girl from this 
home falls down full length under the 
Christmas tree, a little angry at her par- 
ents and pouting. As she stretches out, 
she accidentally knocks over a small 6” 
wooden figure of the little stableboy, who 
is part of a creche (nativity scene) under 
the tree. The little boy comes to life in 
miniature and talks to the little girl. In our 
production meeting, we finally decided to 
do the opening and the close of the story 
on video tape in order to reduce the live 
actor to six inches and superimpose him 
on the Christmas tree scene elec- 
tronically. This method enabled us to 
check the matte effect immediately for 
changes and to reduce production time. 
The TV release will be on tape and for 
straight film release, the opening and 
closing scenes will be transferred to film. 
This was my first experience with this 
particular mixture and the results look 
very promising. 

From start to finish, this Christmas 
special was fun to do—the type of show | 
enjoy for the challenge and the chance to 
be creative. It was also pleasant to do 
because of. the people we had on the 
production team-and the crew... with an 
added plus of having a very good script 
with an unusual approach to an oft- 
repeated theme. THE STABLEBOY’S 
CHRISTMAS, written by Richard Wend- 
ley, will be airing Christmas week. We 
hope you enjoy watching it as much as 
we enjoyed doing it. & 


CANADA’S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athé 


MONTREAL TORONTO Pathé Sound Studios 
2000 Northcliffe Ave 720 King St. West 121 St. Patrick St. 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 Toronto, Ont. M5V 2T3 Toronto, Ont. MS5T 1V3 
Tel.: 514-484-1186 Tel.: 416-364-3894 Tel.: 416-598-2521 


*A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm Types 
Sealed, Opened and Ends 


TOP CASH 
PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


RAFIK (212)473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y.10003___ 


WESTHEIMER Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 


FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 
736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


Supenaine 


A Professional Super-8mm Laboratory 


Color duplicates 
A&B roll printing 
Fades and dissolves 
~~ Scene-to-scene density correction 
~ Workprints with edgecoding 
~ Pre-striped prints 
 Internegatives/release prints 
~ Magnetic striping 
~~ Sound transtfers/stereo/2-track 
~~: Reduction printing — 16mm to. S-8mm 
~~ Blow-ups — S-8mm to 16mm 
~ Blow-ups — Reg. 8 to S-8mm 
 S-Bmm/Reg. 8mm to video transfers 
~ Tartridging 
Send for our new price tist 


SuperCine Inc. 
2218 West Olive Avenue 
Burbank, California 91506 
(213) 843-8260 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 
COLLIMATOR 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 
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SUPER BALTAR LENSES 
We have the only remaining inventory of 
BRAND NEW Super Baltars, from 20mm to 
152mm in the world todate! Write us or 
call for prices. 


1994 N.E. 149th St. 
No. Miami, Fl. 33181 
(305) 949-9084,9085 OF FLORIDA, INC. 


BLOW -UP 
HIGH QUALITY 


35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


SS ANIMATION 
wf LEARNING KITS, ! 
oh « SUPPLIES, EQUIP 


New No, 106 Catalog #/2 


= heath productions, inc. 
= 1700 N. Westshore Bivd., Tampa, FL 33607 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 


Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 


3611 San Fernando Blivd., Burbank, CA 91505 
(213) 843-7036 


Write for free brochure 


BEAUTIFUL 
FILM 
FOR SALE 


Now you can create beautiful 
motion picture sequences from 
film that has won awards throughout the 
world. Available for purchase for your film 
or television commercial is footage from the 
library of MacGillivray Freeman Films, the photographers of ‘Five 
Summer Stores;’ ‘Jonathan Livingston Seagull)’ ‘‘Skyriders;’ “Big 
Wednesday,’ and the American scenics in Stanley Kubrick's new film, 
“The Shining:’ Our special categories of incredible film images include: 
AERIAL SCENICS AIRPLANES SURFING WAVES 
CITIES BY AIR BALLOONS 
CLOUDS & SUNSETS SEAGULLS 
NATIONAL PARKS HAN 

ret 


SAILING OCEAN 
CLIMBING SKIING 
G SOARING & MORE 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm -- in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 

Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 * 503-292-5569 


SETTING CHROMA-KEY 
FREE WITH SCENE-SYNC 
Continued from Page 1140 


few times until the two crosses moved 
together on the floor monitor, the same 
method of adjustment used on the basic 
Scene-Sync. 


DOUBLE GRAPHICS 


(This description of the use of double 
graphics has been contributed by Barry 
Letts, who has a very high reputation for 
producing first-rate television serials 
from the classics of adventure literature.) 

| had used Chroma-key overlay many 
times when | was producing and directing 
DR. WHO, the longest-running sci-fi 
series on BBC Television. Three-foot 
maggots crawling across a living-room 
carpet, ten-ton caterpillars chewing up a 
space-city, were a welcome relief from 
the usual type of Bug-Eyed-Monster with 
an actor inside. 

It was these “puppet” monsters, oper- 
ated by puppeteers dressed entirely in 
blue and therefore invisible to the cam- 
eras, that gave me the idea of re-creating 
PINOCCHIO, with a real puppet playing 
the lead. 

Scene-Sync made it possible for me to 
have a beautiful sequence where the 
puppet could be seen dancing through a 
forest with trees both upstage and down- 
stage of Pinocchio. This is how Dave 
Jervis, our Effects Operator, solved it. 

The puppet was on the blue set with its 
three blue costumed puppeteers. The 
image was overlaid onto a painting of the 
woodland scene with the path across the 
foreground. The second painting was 
prepared showing a few trees that were 
to appear downstage. The spaces be- 
tween these downstage trees were filled 
with blue. 

Both pieces of artwork were attached 
side by side to the Scene-Sync easel so 
that they would both respond to the 
movements of the master camera as it 
panned the puppet across the blue set. 

Two cameras were lined up onto the 
Scene-Sync easel, one on each painting, 
a double Chroma-key overlay was used, 
the downstage trees being overlaid onto 
the puppet, who was already overlaid 
onto the trees to follow Pinocchio’s 
dance. 

The result was so Satisfying, artisti- 
cally and technically, that it has whetted 
my appetite and | am planning a much 
more ambitious project, using Scene- 
Sync to a far larger extent. 

(My thanks to Barry for that descrip- 
tion. R.K.) 


CONCLUSION 


So there it is. We now have access to 
completely new effects for video televi- 
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Eight perforations, 
two full 35mm frames 


Covers two 35mm frames 


so the tape'’s edges are 
sii thas frau dece trikes 


Cleaner workprints for 
client screenings with the only 35mm 
frame-line tape splicer. 


So the image doesn’t 


weave as the splices go through 
the projector gate — and, with 
= the eight perforation format, 


you don’t see the tape’s edges 
go by on the screen. 


Old: tape edges visible on screen 


35mm Tape Splicer 
from 


[ all CIRO splicers, the 
8PERF makes its own 


perforations in the splicing : : 

. CIRO Equipment Corporation; 
tape and trims the edges auto- _§g20 Romaine St., Hollywood, 
matically. Perfect registration. Calif. 90038. (213) 467-1296 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


SUPPLIER TO THE 
MOTION PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 


“Take One” — drama- 
tize your wall with a 
clock witha real 
movie touch! 


[TAKE 
4 ‘ X 


A complete line of technical books for the 
serious film maker. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE RENTAL CATALOG 


BIRNS & SAWYER 


1026 N. HIGHLAND AVE. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90038 
(213) 466-8211 +¢ TELEX 673280 
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THE MATTHEWS 
FAMILY 
OVER 400 
PRODUCTS 


For Additional information, 
inquire Dept. AC79 


matthews 


STUDIO EQUIPMENT, INC. 


2405 Empire Avenue, Burbank, CA 91504 
(213) 843-6715 Telex 691599 (Matthew) 


Member PMPEA 
Member SMPTE 


... the ideal camera mount 
for difficult situations 


Super Grip’s single, powerful “gripper” 
makes it a quick, strong and efficient means 
of mounting cameras and lights in an unli- 
mited number of difficult situations. It will 
mount on curved, irregular or flat surfaces in 
a horizontal, vertical or in-between position 
and may be tilted through a 360° circle by 
turning the gripping pad on the surface. 
PRICE: $375.00 


(Includes Super Grip complete with carrying case, angle 
camera bracket, mounting bolts, wrench and instructions) 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028 


fetephone: (213) 466- 3561 e (213) shit 5500 
WX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDE 
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sion. May | conclude this article by 
proposing a challenge to the video side 
of the industry, at the risk of being called 
audacious for doing so in the Journal 
published by the A.S.C. 

The challenge is: can video television 
now come up with the kind of adventure 
production that has been the exclusive 
preserve of our worthy colleagues in the 
motion picture industry? 

The kind of thing | have in mind is the 
action in such classics as IT’S A MAD, 
MAD WORLD and SUPERMAN, or the 
incredible Alter Ego dance by Gene Kelly 
in COVER GIRL. 

Of course it will take some imagination! 


Technical Summary 


1. Pan and tilt on normal backgrounds; 

2. Backings for sets using 15-inch x 12- 
inch artwork; 

3. Moving backgrounds with pan and tilt 
for moving vehicles; 

4. Flying objects in the studio; 

5. Slave cameras for “Tom Thumbs” and 
“Giants”; 

6. Double graphics effect for greater 
depth. 


THE FEATURES 


Scene-Sync will pan 90° and tilt 30° 

It is portable and free standing 

Takes about 15 minutes with the instruc- 
tion book to put it to work 

Can be brought into operation, from nor- 
mal operation, in about 30 seconds. 
(The same for reverse.) 

Does not tie up a camera when notin use. 

Is compatible with the Vinten MK III and 
MK V pan and tilt head (or similar cam 
heads). a 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: REG KING became 
interested in television at an early age, when 
members of his family worked for John Logie 
Baird. He himself worked as a projectionist in 
both “portable” and conventional theaters. He 
trained as a design engineer and, since 1954, 
has worked for three companies, including 
Mole-Richardson, on the design and devel- 
opment of studio equipment for motion picture 
and television studios—mostly dollies, camera 
cranes, a microphone boom, a remote camera 
control, etc. He recently received the Royal 
Television Society Premium Award (1978/79) 
for the best presentation of new equipment.) 
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COPYRIGHT FREE 


33 original compositions specifically 
recorded for use as background musical 
moods for films, radio and television 
production, commercials, slide shows, 
and any other audio-visual requirements. 


ARCAL Musical Moods -791, 
including unrestricted license 


to reproduce, is being offered 
WV at an introductory price of 
$20.00 


™ Calif. residents add 6% sales tax. 


Arcal Productions, Inc. Ph. (415) 369-7348 
2732 Bay Road, Redwood City, Calif. $4063 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
EIGHT BIG PRINTING! ...... $20 
The classic definitive text for learning 
and visualizing motion picture and 
television production techniques. 
Postage: USA $1; Foreign $2. CA 6% Tax 
10-Day Trial Offer! Free Brochures! 

Cine/Grafic, Box 430, Hollywood, CA 90028 USA 


ELECTRONIC 


follow focus 
servo motor dcrives 


auto dissolve units 


DESIGNED 


to fit 
most existing 
optical printers 


FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT 


[35 ELICON 


254 Viking Ave., Brea, Calif.,. 92621 


(714) S2a-2407 


EAST COAST REP. 


VISUAL EFFECTS 


16mm color motion 


HAWAI ECO-3 ME-4 VNFA 


Qkgmbtv Colorfilm 


1534 KAPIOLANI BLVD., HONOLULU, HAWAII 96814 
Telephone: [808] 944-5225 or 944-5200 


WRITE FOR PRICE SCHEDULE 


ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 
All Work Guaranteed 
Ecam Company 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 


Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-7301 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ECLAIR ACL, 12-120 zoom, 2-200 ft. maga- 
zines, battery, charger, $3975. Nagra 4.2L, 
QGX 60 crystal, QSLI resolver, 2 pre-ams, 
$3700. B&H 16 projector w/ext speaker, $495. 
Kem 6-plate, 16mm flat editor, picture, 2 sound, 
$7900. CLIFF SAWYER, 6820 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90038. (213) 466-6111. 


ANIMATION STAND. Precision floor mounted 
unit machined to instrument specifications. 
Comes with Cine Special camera and animation’ 
motor. Capable all types of animation photog- 
raphy, $4,000. Call George Mitchell (714) 224- 
0950/466-2276. Write Box 81221, San Diego, 
CA 92138. 


COLOR FILM PROCESSOR, Filmline FE30 with 
replenishing panel and tanks, stainless steel mix- 
ing tank, available January, 1980. WTPA (717) 
236-2727. 


FOR SALE-SIEMENS 16mm double system pro- 
jector with amplifier/sync motor, reconditioned 
by Arriflex, $1,950. Write or call: JACK PILL & 
ASSOCIATES, 6370 Santa Monica Bivd., 
Hollywood, CA 90038. (213) 466-3238. 


ONE OWNER CAMERA (individual) CP-16w/ 
MA-11 amp; 3-400 mags; 3XL head; Angenieux 
12-120; 2 bats & 2 chargers & carry case, 
$4995. GORDON YODER, 4331 Laren, Dallas, 
TX Price negotiable. 


WESTREX 16mm editor, $1050. Mint Bell & 
Howell 16/35mm pedestal hot splicer, $1150. 
WETZEL, 1682 El CerritoCt., S.L.O.,CA93401. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL w/12-120 zoom lens, 3-400 ft. 
magazines, 2 battery pacs w/charger, shoulder 
pod, 2tripods, 1 dolly, AKG mike, sound boom, 2 
carrying cases, like new, little used, outfit 
$10,500. (201) 376-2995, 686-7322. 


SYNC BEEP—1/4 inch tape prerecorded with 
high-level 1000 Hz tone, backed with special 
pressure-sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing 
visual and audible sync indication on any mag- 
netic film or tape. Industry-wide acceptance. 
Send $2.50 cash, check or money order for pre- 
paid packet containing 20 strips totaling 100 
35mm frames. D.P. UPTON CO., P.O. Box 
5052, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


ECLAIR NPR including Beala crystal motor, 
3-400' magazine, Angenieux orientable finder 
10-150 Angenieux zoom lens, cases, $11,800. 
Camera has been recently overhauled, (213) 
459-3320, 874-0811. 


BEAULIEU R16 pz sync camera, 12-120mm 
lens, 1000 amp battery, charger and case, 
$2,200. Moviscop, 4 gang synchronizer, 
amplifier, 2 ms-16 mag attachments and Maier 
Hancock 816 hot splicer new, $800. (216) 226- 
8141/278-4171. 


ECLAIR ACL, French, 2-200’ magazines, 
12-120 Angenieux lens, CP conversion motor 8 
to 48 fps $5200. NCE mini tripod, fluid head, 
$200. Selsyn distributor interlock system for up 
to six Magnasync units, $700. 8 in, 2 out Mom's 
Mixer, 3 stage EQ, LED meters, $600. FILM- 
SPACE, 615 Clay Lane, State College, PA 
16801 (814) 237-6462. 


BEAULIEU R16B (PZ), Angenieux 12-120mm 
lens, battery charger, filters and Halliburton 
case, $1,000. (317) 255-6404 evenings or 264- 
4311 days. 


ARRI 16SR with 2 400 ft. mags, rt and It hand 
grips, 2 batteries & chargers, choice of lenses. 
M. Schlansky, GENERAL CAMERACORP., 471 
11th Ave., NYC 10018 (212) 594-8700. 


ECLAIR NPR, mint condition, 9.5 to 95mm 
Angenieux, two 400' magazines, Perfectone 
Krymo crystal motor, two batteries, cases, 
$7,000. BOB SEAMAN, (213) 451-9777 or (805) 
985-0844. 


Four 16mm Cooke Kinetal Arriflex lenses, 
matched set: 17.5mm, @T.2., 25mm @T.2., 
50mm @T.2., 12.5mm @T.2, used once, total 
package $1,500. Call ANDREW ROWEN at (213) 
271-4892. 


MAKO Underwater housing with Arriflex S, 
2x400' magazines, 8mm Distagon, batteries, 
charger, aluminum case, $6,150. (416) 363- 
0471. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ARRIFLEX BL, like new used for only 40,000 ft. 
of film with 12-120 Angenieux zoom, universal 
motor, universal matte box, Vicom zoom motor, 
2-400 ft. magazines, 2 Cine 6O belt batteries, 
case, 2 body braces, $10,500. DAN GUR- 
AVICH (601) 335-2444. 


16BL w/12-120, crystal mtr, 4-400 ft. maga- 
zines, power cable, battery, prime lens housing 
and case, $7,995. Call or write GENERAL 
CAMERA CORPORATION, 471 Eleventh Ave., 
New York, NY 10018 (212) 594-8700 Mr. 
Schlansky. 


PETERSON 16/35 reduction, enlarging printer, 
20 years old, outstanding condition, $6,000. 
Depue 16mm contact printer, 200 ft. flanges, 
$1,500. BRUCE WEBSTER, (405) 524-6251. 


CP 16 R/A with 3XL head, Canon 12-120 macro- 
zoom, one magazine, 2 batteries and chargers, 
filters, Nikon lens adapter, Cherry condition, 
must sell, $8,000. Kinoptic Tegea 5.7 Arri mount 
with CP-16R adapter, $600. RON TORRE- 
GROSSA, P.O. Box 928, Champaign, Illinois 
61820. (217) 359-0757. 


B&H 35mm D, notch light changer, optical 
sound, contact printer, offer/trade P.O. Box 
151, Newbury Park, CA 91320 or (805) 499- 
1324. 


NEW Angenieux 12-120 w/AV-30 VF or 742" VF, 
$1,995. New 9.5-57 w/AV-30VG $2,995. Mitch 
Schlansky, GENERAL CAMERA CORP., 471 
Eleventh Ave., New York, NY 10018 (212) 594- 
8700. 


MOVIOLA, PREVIEW, 16mmLPV, composite & 
magnetic sound heads, mint, $1700. STEPHEN 
HARTMAN, 2-24 Rupert St., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada K1S 3S3. (613) 235-6542. 


BOLEX Rex 5, 10mm, 25mm, 75mm Switar, pis- 
tol grip, Excellent condition, $950. (612) 729- 
7952. 


ZEISS 10-100mm zoom lens, very sharp, mint 
condition CP16 mount, $1800. JEFF MART 
(213) 451-3888, (206) 623-0116. 


BELL & HOWELL aerial image printer, model 
6211A, w/complete 35mm accessories. Send 
inquiries to J. C. ENTERPRISES, 1610 Argyle 
Ave., #102, Hollywood, CA 90028. 


ARRI 16 S/GS, 400 ft. mag. with torque motor, 
12-120 Ang. with auto aperture plus filters, 2 
power cables, var. speed motor, Cine 60 power 
belt and Frezzi power pack, shoulder and 
tripods with fluid head and case, $6000. plus 
shipping. (404) 233-5591. 


MOTORLOCK: Crystal control for the Bolex 
MST sync motor, $349. 60 Hz. Pilotone gen- 
erators, internal and external versions available, 
$69-$99. THE FILM GROUP, Box 9, 
Wethersfield, CT 06109. (203) 563-2574/529- 
5531. 


ARRI 16S No. 14343 w/400 magazine, 2 torque 
motors, Angenieux lens 12-120, Taylor Hobson 
lens 25mm, constant motor, matte box, Arri 50’ 
length cord, Arri silver case, battery converter, 
Spectra Meter type 250, $4,200. (415) 334- 
1462. 

FOX STUDIO 35mm cameras with crystal sync, 
prime and anamorphic lenses. For rent or pur- 
chase. No. 1820, AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER, (213) 662-4507, 463-5903. 


TWO MITCHELL VISTA-VISION CAMERAS, 
light-weight or butterfly models, each with 
40mm, 80mm, and 120mm Hasselblad lenses, 
view through lens system, filters, matte boxes, 
four film magazines, motor, cables, battery, bat- 
tery charger, miscellaneous, plus shipping 
cases. BELL & HOWELL REGISTRATION 
PROJECTOR, film magazines, lens mount, 
miscellaneous. ARKO BELL & HOWELL BY- 
PACK PROJECTOR, miscellaneous. THREE 
WHEEL PROJECTOR TRIPOD. (213) 780- 
2156. 


COLOR PROCESSING MACHINES 16/35mm 
from 50 fpm to 600 fpm attractive purchasing/ 
leasing terms available. COLORFICHE COR- 
PORATION, 1230 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
IL 60607 (312) 226-7726, 467-6455. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ACME 16mm & 35mm camera. Acme 35mm 


matte projector with hi-resolution flat field lens, 
$7,500. Acme Pencil Animation Stand, $4,900. 
35mm reflexed Eyemo with special lens for Film- 
strip mastering $750. 35mm to 16mm pin- 
registered optical reduction printer ideal for 
16mm mastering or filmstrips, $6,900. 35mm to 
35mm pin-registered optical printer, $6,500. 
Richmark 35mm pin-registered slide-filmstrip 
camera stand. Filmmaker Stand, Emby- 
Homrich (Sickles) 35mm Optical slide-filmstrip 
printer with Dichroic head, $2,750. Princeton 
11xl4copy camera, $995. 16mm &35mm model 
“C" printers with color heads. Focatron printer 
focusing unit, Maurer ‘‘O5’’ 16mm camera, 
$1,500. Byers 35mm slide mounter for paper. 
16mm Peterson printer with soundhead, 
$4,900. COLORFICHE CORPORATION, 1230 
West Washington St., Chicago, IL 60607. (312) 
226-7726, 467-6455. 


SWINTEK WIRELESS MICROPHONES au- 
thorized dealer selling used Mk50A body pack, 
Mk58 hand held and Mk5 receiver. Complete set 
for $2,025 four sets available. All with complete 
warranties .... Rental sales and Service, com- 
plete Swintek line. KINNEY/HANCOCK PROD. 
(702) 384-9925. 


ARRIFLEX 16S package, mint, with 12-120, 
zoom motor, 2 mags, torque motor, sync. gen., 
24 FPS motor, Cine 60 belt, NCE head, legs, all 
cables, cases. Best offer takes all. (212) 884- 
8719. 


SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock proc- 
essed to 4.0+, guaranteed $.03/ft. min. order 
2000 ft., complete lab service and supplies. 
16mm & Super-8 LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 
Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 94102 (415) 
775-3664. 


MOLDED Polyethylene cases, stock or custom 
sizes, with or without foam. TCH ASSOCIATES, 
3176 Pullman St., Suite #113, Costa Mesa, CA 
92626, (714) 540-3256. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FILM PROFESSIONAL, 23 years experience, 
seeks directorial/supervisory position. Write 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, No. 1834. 


RENTALS 


HOLLYWOOD editing equipment rentals at bar- 
gain rates. Also complete editorial services. 
CRAWFORD EDITORIAL, (213) 463-7939. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDIT- 
ING STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 
8-plate 16mm/35mm delivered to your premises 
KLM ASSOC., INC. West Coast (213) 931-6151, 
East Coast (301) 299-7259. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


STEADICAM operator with equipment 16-35 
BL, 1 inch tape. JEFF MART. (213) 851-5054, 
(206) 623-0116. 


PROFESSIONAL FILMMAKER top credits, 
shooting/cutting 16-35-video. Call Jim (213) 
994-8484. 


QUALIFIED optical effects consultant will 
supervise your post production needs. OZZIE 
(213) 665-5634 or (213) 466-3686. 


ARRIFLEX, ECLAIR, ANGENIEUX service and 
repair, modifications, mounts, lens repairs, 
collimation, through the lens projections— 
STEENBECK, sales and service. HERMAN 
GALLI CAMERA SERVICE, 6804 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, CA 90038 (213) 931-4111. 


3/4" VIDEOTAPE editing system, offline/mas- 
tering. HORIZONTAL EDITING STUDIOS, 
Hollywood, (213) 461-4643. 


RATES. Ads set in lightface type 50c per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 60c per word 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to covepayment to Editorial Office. 
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WANTED 


WANTED: Eclair CM3 (Cameflex) camera, parts 
and accessories, also O'Connor model #100, 
and set of legs, or NJ-4. Please supply prices 
and description. GEORGE KOBLASA, P.O. Box 
507, Woodland Hills, CA 91365. (213) 883-7777. 


WANTED: B&H Eyemo or Filmo motors, any 
voltage, RUBENSTEIN, Rte. 2, Box 1202, 
Odessa, FL 33556. 


FILM EQUIPMENT WANTED will trade '50s or 
Antique jukeboxes. (714) 536-3224. ROGER 
MENDE, Box 549, Huntington Beach, CA 
92648. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 
Call Marvin Stern or Bill Sutphin at Birns & Saw- 
yer, Inc. We need all kinds of motion picture 
equipment—Nagra IIl recorders (any condition), 
lighting (any type), Angenieux zoom lenses, etc. 
Let us know what you have. We pay top prices. 
Call (213) 466-8211 or come in. BIRNS & SAW- 
YER, INC., 1026 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, 
CA 90038. 


WANTED: Optical .printers, contact printers, 
animation stands, cameras, film cleaners, color 
analyzers, tape punches/duplicators, process- 
ors, editors, etc. We have customers all over the 
world for good used photographic equipment. 
Contact Don Stults, PIONEER MARKETING 
CORP., 1021 N. Lake St., Burbank, CA 91502. 
(213) 843-0530. 


STEENBECK 16mm, 6- or 8-plate. MR. 
SCHLANSKY, (212) 594-8700. 


RAW FILM STOCK, 16/35mm will consider all 
types. Top cash. RAFIK, 814 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10003 (212) 475-7884 collect. 


WANTED: 16BL or SR package. (201) 538-1917 
STAMPEDE FILMS, 9 Morris Plains Ave., Morris 
Plains, NJ 07950. 


CP16RA camera and accessories. GLEN 
PLUMLEIGH, (303) 985-8933. 


WANTED: 20-120 zoom lenses, Mitchell R-35 
packages, Arri 35mm prime lenses, 8mm Zeiss 
lenses, Arri 35BL blimp for 25-250, any long lens 
for Arri, O'Connor 100C and Worrall heads, light- 
ing and grip, dollies, cranes, 35BL camera pack- 
ages, etc. Image Devices will buy your used 
equipment regardless of condition. We buy out- 
right or display your gear for consignment sale 
with no fee. For the best deal, call now. Toll free 
number: (800) 327-5181, IMAGE DEVICES INC., 
1825 NE 149 St., Miami, FL (305) 945-1111, or 
IMAGE DEVICES INC., 1651 Phoenix Bivd., At- 
lanta, GA (404) 996-0000. 


WANTED: Used “‘C”’ mount 12-120 Angenieux 
hopefully with finder. Contact: K.J. BOUIL- 
LION, P.O. Box 30172, Lafayette, LA 70506. 


WANTED: s/35MK 2 Mitchell body and 24V 
variable motor. EUROSHOOT INC., 2645 
Greenvalley Rd., Los Angeles, 90046 (213) 
478-9785. 
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ographer 


Please enter my subscription for 1 year— 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


RADIO-TV JOBS. Stations hiring nationwide! 
Free details ‘‘Job Leads,"’ 1680-PD Vine, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECHNI- 
CIAN. Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in Dallas 
for professional camera repair technicians. 
Interested applicants should have a practical 
background in camera mechanics and optics. 
VDI offers a complete employee benefit pack- 
age and excellent working condition. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Call Frank 
Marasco collect in Dallas, (214) 369-1165. 


LENS REPAIR TECHNICIAN, Century Preci- 
sion Cine/Optics in North Hollywood, CA has an 
immediate opening for one or more qualified 
individuals. Experience on professional motion 
picture lenses (Angenieux, Canon, Zeiss, etc.) 
preferred, but we will consider qualified trainees 
with related experience such as 35mm SLR or 
instrument repair experience. Salary open, Call 
Bill Turner or Steve Manios collect at (213) 766- 
3715: 


WILDLIFE cinematographer with experience as 
Field director/cameraman. Must supply 16mm 
sample reel of work along with resume for con- 
sideration. MARTY STOUFFER PRO- 
DUCTIONS, 300 So. Spring St., Aspen, CO 
81611. (303) 925-5536. 


HELP WANTED—TECHNICAL PERSONNEL. 
Image Devices Inc., has immediate openings of 
camera/optical technicians, electronic techni- 
cians, rental and sales personnel, and super 
secretaries. Professional 16/35mm film and/or 
video experience ESSENTIAL. Openings in both 
our Miami and Atlanta offices. Enormous growth 
potential for career oriented, energetic non- 
smoker. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Call toll free (800) 327-5181, resume to Image 
Devices—Miami, 1825 NE 149 St., Miami, FL 
33181 or Image Devices—Atlanta, 1651 Phoenix 
Bivd., Atlanta, GA 30349, phone (404) 996- 
OOOO. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR 

TECHNICIAN. 
Otto Nemenz International has opening for 
experienced Camera Repair Technician. Must 
have extensive Arriflex background. Send Res- 
ume to ALEX WENGERT, 7531 Sunset Blivd., 
Hollywood, CA 90046. or call collect (213) 874- 
0811. 


WANT TO BUY 


Underwater footage stock or completed 
films non-exclusive rights okay. 
Replies George Gale 


729 N. Seward St., #202 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 
213) 467-2490 


American Cinematographer 
P.O. Box 2230 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


State 


for 
ARRIFLEX fem 
35 2C, Blimps 


and other motion picture cameras 


VCS=Smallerexpenses 
in time and rawstock 


VCS = Reduction of cost 


Electronic transfer of the viewfinder 
image to the monitor. 
Optimum film image control outside 
the camera during rehearsals and 
shooting. Simultaneous videotape re- 
cording as well as successive, immediate 
replay through a video player. 


VCS = The perfect film 
production technology 


for feature and television film produc- 
tion for commercials and industrial 
cinematography and for documentaries 
of any kind. 
For information, technical specifications 
and prices contact 


Sole U.S. Agent 
Roessel C.P. T., Inc. 
48-20, 70th Street 
Woodside, N. Y. 11377 
Phone (212) 424-1600 


De 


PRAZISIONS-ENTWICKLUNG DENZ 


Fertigungs GmbH 
Nordendstraff—e 10, D-8000 Mitinchen 40 
West-Germany 
Developments, production and special 
manufacture in precision mechanics, 
optics and electronics. 
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For Hand-Held Filming 


TV PrimeTime Series, Commercials, 
TVNews, Olympic Sports World-Wide. 


Frezzolini Frezzi-Flex 


“world's 
finest 
16mm cine 43 
camera” | 


Two “customized” 
“Frezzi-Flex°” 
cameras were 
used in filming 
jam the 1979 Emmy- 
<» Award-Winning 


oP Saer NBC series 
with or JAY a 


= “Lifeline — 
a Robert Elfstrom, 
amplifier \@ 


Director / 
Cinematographer. 


(Read the “Lifeline” 

fag filming story in 

~ American Cinematographer, 
issue of October 1979, 
beginning Page 1040.) 


ay Ard oe es 4 nd Patents Pending for the improved features . 
camera. Patent and trademarks in the U.S.A. and world-wi 


=” Model 
. FR-16A 


Illustrated. 
For information write or 
call Sales Manager 

(New Jersey 201) 427-1160 or 
(New York 212) 594-2294. 


Frezzolini 16mm cine cameras & E.N.G. support equipment. 


SS Frezzolini Electronics Inc. 
7 Valley St. Hawthorne, N.J. 07506 USA 


Export Agents: 


11 Caesar Place, Moonachie, New Jersey 07074 USA (201) 939-0875 
Cables: Cinecraft Moonachie ¢ Telex: Cinecraft Moon TLX 13-8875 


What's an answer 
in a nice place like the inals?” 


The answer is Byron. ‘vost producers throw 


away their answer prints. Because quite often the color 
density in this initial stage isn’t consistent—light areas here, 
dark ones there. 

“But we felt the 16mm answer print Byron did for a commer- 
cial we shot for one of our clients was of the highest quality. It 
was exceptionally clean and the color balance was uniformly 
correct. In fact, it was good enough to make the 1979 Clio 
Finals, out of thousands of entries. Which makes us very proud. 

“Sure, Byron has the best equipment and facilities. But more 


important, they have the conscientious talent to back them up. 


Personally, | believe Byron has the best color in the business. 
That's the key to superior answer prints, and hence, superior 
release prints, that all- 
important end product. 
“We do work for a 
number of Fortune 500 
companies who demand; 


BastianWimmer, \ 
Producer-Director, 

IMAGE Associates, 
Washington, D.C. 


ng 


the best work from both a conceptual and technical standpoint. 
And on the technical side, we don’t believe any place can do a 
better job for us than Byron. And that includes labs in the Big 
Apple. Byron's work is consistently above industry standards. 

“That's why | recommend Byron for your next 16mm (or 
35mm) film processing and printing. They won't guarantee 
you ll make the Clio Finals. But they always offer high quality, 
reasonably priced, on-time work. | don’t know what else a 
producer could ask for. 


Except maybe an Oscar.” 


yronw 


COLOR-CORRECT® 


65 K Street, Northeast, 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
202/789-1100 


Professional Film and 
Video Tape Laboratories 


P j5b 38508555 -999 
seh ake FARLEY» JR. 
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